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BEHIND THE EXHIBITION 


H aving long recognized and appreciated the close relation¬ 
ship which exists between business and art, and desiring 
to contribute toward increasing the interest of business men in 
art and of artists in business, Mr. Thomas J. Watson, President 
of International Business Machines Corporation, himself a 
pati'on of the arts, conceived the idea in the autumn of 1937 that 
paintings from the many countries in which the company is 
represented would make an interesting and important collection 
from the viewpoint of business man and artist. Leaders in both 
groups, with whom he discussed the idea, were enthusiastic. 

Representatives of the company in seventy-nine different 
countries were instructed to ask leading art authorities to select 
the contemporary artists and paintings typical of their countries. 

Two collections, each representing seventy-nine countries, 
were assembled. One is now being shown at the International 
Business Machines Gallery of Science and Art, Business Sys¬ 
tems and Insurance Building, New York World’s Fair. The 
other is on view at the International Business Machines Gallery 
of Science and Art, Palace of Electricity and Communication, 
Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco. 

Juries of awards will be selected by leading museum direc¬ 
tors and critics, and cash prizes will be awarded to the ten 
artists in each exhibition whose pictures are adjudged the best. 

In addition, each artist, regardless of whether or not he wins 
one of the cash prizes, will receive a specially designed medal 
commemorating the selection of his work for the exhibition. 

A collection of these paintings will be sent from city to city, 
from country to country, to be displayed in art centers. 

We are deeply indebted to the art authorities and artists in 
the various countries who so generously aided in the accomplish¬ 
ment of this difficult enterprise, as well as to Mr. George Blu- 
menthal, President of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and Mr. 
Erwin S. Barrie, Director of the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
Inc., of New York. 




INTRODUCTION 

PTpHREE great patrons have fostered painting throughout 
■fh the long history of civilization. Priests have adorned 
temples, rulers their palaces and public buildings, private 
individuals their homes and art museums. 

In the last group, business men of many countries 
became more and more important after the Renaissance. 
From the Medici in Florence to industrialists and finan¬ 
ciers of the 20th century they preserved the art of antiquity 
and were generous patrons of contemporary artists. 

If business men, why not business itself? Directly or 
indirectly artists must depend on business for support. It 
is our opinion that mutual benefit would result if the inter¬ 
est of business in art and of artists in business should be 
increased. 

Desiring to promote this idea, we present a collection 
of paintings, by contemporary artists representing seventy- 
nine countries—to the best of our knowledge, the most com¬ 
prehensive collection ever to be shown in one gallery. 

Painting is one of the truest records of a people. When 
we see what painters reveal, it increases our hope for better 
understanding among the peoples of the earth. We believe 
that all who view these paintings will recognize, through 
the many different forms of expression, traits common to 
all men which bind humanity together in universal kinship. 




CATALOGUE 


Photographs of paintings for reproduction 
hy Arnold Genthe 




The Wild Women’s Ravine richard maguet 

No. 72 


ALGERIA 

A lgeria —the Roman Numidia, later subject to Vandal, By- 
zantine, Arabian, Turkish, and French rule—is a land of 
vivid colors and turbulent life. Her desert sands are painted 
with burnished gold, her skies with startling blue, her shadows 
with deep violet. On down the centuries she has taken to herself 
oriental trappings and splendor. All these things were destined 
to affect one day the course of occidental painting. 

Their exploration by European artists began when romantic 
Delacroix, impatient with the formality and conventions of 
French classicism, went to Algeria. He found there racing 
Arabian steeds, white cities ablaze with sunlight, teeming 
with burnoose-clad Moor and Arab, and scintillant with bright 
tumultuous colors. Thenceforth his pictures had dashing 
movement, and brilliant hues glowed upon his palette. He 
shocked the French academicians but started a fashion that con¬ 
tinued through Chasseriau, Fromentin, Marilhat, and Decamps. 

Many native painters are now trained at the Abd-el-Tif Villa, 



some of whom also study in France. They see things deep in the 
heart of Algeria which must forever be hidden from alien eyes, 
yet artists from other lands still feel the same inciting forces 
that the earlier men experienced. French painters of today, with 
no trace of old-fashioned romanticism, find in the light, move¬ 
ment, and color stimulus as potent as Delacroix found more 
than a hundred years ago. 


Richard 

MAGUET 



A scholarship awarded to Richard Maguet by the 
Algerian Government and his subsequent stay in Algeria, 
were responsible for the close association of his name with 
that French colony in North Africa. 

He studied in Paris at the Beaux Arts, belongs to the 
Salon d’Automne, and constantly shows at its exhibitions. 

Mr. Maguet is represented in the museums of Paris and 
Algiers. 



lift Pulperia de la Guardia 
Vo. 60 


CESAREO BERNALDO DE QUIROS 


ARGENTINA 


B uenos Aires is today a center of lavish artistic production. 

To trace from colonial days the steps which led to this high 
accomplishment is impossible, as much of the early art was long 
ago destroyed and essential co-ordinated investigation of origins 
is not yet complete. But no perplexity haunts the last hundred 
years. From 1815, when the Academy of Design was opened 
by Father Castaneda in the Convent of Recoleta, Argentine 
painting moved steadily toward the remarkable achievements 
of the 20th century. 

Among the earlier men who helped to make this progress 
possible were Puerredon, who left upon his canvases an invalu¬ 
able record of life as it then unfolded, and Mendilaharzu, whose 
work reflected both extraordinary technical training and highly 
personal creative originality. 

The National Art Gallery was founded at Buenos Aires late 
in the 19th century. Its collections of Chaco wood carving and 
of modern painting, both European and Argentine, are especially 
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interesting. Dr. Cupertino del Camp, the eminent director, him¬ 
self a painter, has been given admiring critical recognition for 
his solution of difficult problems in suggesting the elusive, opal¬ 
escent effects of light which play over the Argentine landscape. 

Painting was aided to a considerable extent by the Sociedad 
Artistica de Aficionados, an association composed of amateurs, 
organized in 1905. The success of its exhibitions, which at once 
caught public attention, was responsible for the establishment of 
a national salon. In its turn, the salon, by placing young and 
unknown artists before the critics, helped to develop the large 
number of painters who now pour their rich talents into the art 
of Argentina. 


Cesareo 

Bernaldo 

de 

QUIROS 



Cesareo Bernaldo de Quiros, of Gualeguay, studied in 
Buenos Aires, and at eighteen won the Prix de Rome for 
landscape. Study in Italy followed; during this time he 
exhibited at the Biennale, Venice, and painted a large can¬ 
vas that was exhibited first in Buenos Aires, then in Barce¬ 
lona where it was acquired by the Museum of Modem Art. 

After his return to Argentina he held many exhibitions, 
and later gave one-man shows in Uruguay, Chile, Brazil, 
Spain, France* England, and the United States. New York 
has known him as a portraitist. 




The Old and the Nevu Sydney long 

No. 27 


AUSTRALIA 


A mystery that has defied solution for a hundred years salts 
the story of Australian art. In 1838 an explorer of the 
western wilds found a cave; on the rock walls were paintings of 
a man and four women, all veiled and strangely garbed. These 
and other paintings later discovered have been variously ascribed 
to ancient Japanese, Moorish, and Malayan origins, but the past 
still holds its secret. 

British artist to visit Australia was Parkinson who, 
mui v,uu*, entered Botany Bay in 1770, and there 

sketched two aborigines who opposed the landing. Probably the 
first art school was Lewin s, opened in 1812; the first museum 
was organized in 1864; and the Royal Art Society of New South 
Wales held its first exhibition in 1880. When artists began to 
emerge from the school at Melbourne their pictures aroused 
great interest. Enthusiasm spread. 

An exhibition in 1889 marked the beginning of landscape. 
The young painters were aware of their country’s atmospheric 



color, often exceedingly delicate in quality, and of its scenic 
beauty—the bush, the ranges, the rocky shores as seen through 
branches of ti trees, eucalypti, and banksias. 

Galleries everywhere in Australia constantly acquire ex¬ 
amples of native work, each striving to have a truly representa¬ 
tive collection. They receive aid through an annual government 
vote—which might be considered a vote of confidence. 



IL he Australian artist Sydney Long was educated in 
London and Paris. He has exhibited for many years at the 
Royal Academy, London, and the Paris Salon. His work is 
represented in the British Museum, the Library of Con¬ 
gress, Washington, D. C., and galleries of Australia, 
South Africa, and Canada. 

Mr. Long is president of the Australian Painters and 
Etchers Society, director of the School of Etching, and a 
trustee of the National Gallery of New South Wales; also 
a member of the Society of Graphic Art, the Royal Society 
of Painters and Etchers, and the Royal British and Colon¬ 
ial Society of Artists, all of London. 






AZORES 


TTSOLATED on tiny islands eight hundred miles from Europe, 
-U- early Portuguese colonists of the Azores found in art a spir¬ 
itual release from the depressing effects of loneliness and over¬ 
much labor. Alfonso V of Portugal and his cousin Dom Henrique, 
Governor of the islands, were cultivated men whose tempera¬ 
ments led them to embellish Azorian churches with tapestries and 
painted decorations. Thus began an art which retained its wholly 
religious character until recent times. 

The churches themselves, as held true centuries ago, are dom¬ 
inating structures. Their whitewashed exteriors give little hint of 
the profuse beauty within. Frescoes, painted tiles, and canvases 
tell Biblical stories; the light from candles set in candlesticks of 
solid gold or silver gleams on carved and gilded altars; high, 
carved ceilings and tall, carved pillars add to the elaborate effect 
created by ornate architecture. 


The Green Island—Azorian People 
No. 44 


MANUEL LAPA 
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A damp climate has destroyed nearly all painting done prior 
to 1550. Portuguese, Spanish, Flemish, and Italian influences 
have in turn appeared, and the work of native painters has often 
been affected hy individual foreign artists, particularly by the 
celebrated Portuguese master Silva Porto in the 19th century. 

Pronounced activity has taken place in the last three decades: 
museums have been founded, important exhibitions have been 
held, some ancient examples have been discovered, and a course 
of instruction has been provided. Through the governmental and 
popular support which now prevails a new school of painting is 
being developed. 


Manuel 

LAPA 



IVHanuel Lapa was born in Portugal and there studied 
at the Academy of Arts; while still a student he re¬ 
ceived two prizes from the academy and a medal for 
tempera painting from the National Society of Arts. 

Lately he has turned to portraiture and to the designing 
of cartoons for a children’s history of Portugal. He has 
shown frequently at various exhibitions in his country. 



St. Matthews Church , Nassau Helena sturtevant 

No. 21 


BAHAMA ISLANDS 

I T would seem that the Bahamas, those sunlit islands like iri¬ 
descent shells afloat in blue waters, lie under the spell of some 
enchantment. Time out of mind they have drawn to themselves 
strange travelers bent upon still stranger quests. Those who came 
seeking curious matters have not always known what they really 
found. 

Among them all, painters were most successful and wisest. 
They took the magic spell at its true value, sought beauty for 
eye and imagination, and carried it away in the visible shapes 
and colors of art. 

Indians were the first comers. What actually befell them is a 
mystery, but it inspired their fable about the fountain of youth. 
Columbus really discovered not the East, as he supposed, but the 
West, not the Old World but an unknown new one. Ponce de Leon 
came in search of the Indians* fabulous fountain. He was disap¬ 
pointed, never dreaming that what he had seen were islands 
which one day would be famed for healthfulness. Blackboard 
and his fellow pirates cast the only shadow over an otherwise 
romantic tale. 
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The Bahamas have still their magic power to move the crea¬ 
tive imagination of painters. Artists bring thence treasure-trove 
which satisfies deep needs in the prosaic world far from these 
spell-bound islands. 


Helena 

STURTEVANT 


Helena Sturtevant, born in Middletown, R. I., has 
been painting and drawing since she was nine. In her early 
twenties she entered the school of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. She has also studied in Italy and France. 

Early in her career Miss Sturtevant showed on two occa¬ 
sions at the Paris Salon. Many of her landscapes, marines, 
and etchings have been exhibited in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Newport. She has three times 
made a series of paintings depicting the international yacht 
races at Newport, and several of the pictures have been ex¬ 
hibited. She is affiliated with a number of art associations. 




Under the Banana Trees , Inkisi Market 
No. 12 


FERNAND LANTOINE 


BELGIAN CONGO 

W OOD carving is the traditional art form of the natives 
in the Belgian Congo. For many centuries primitive artists 
of Central Africa have fashioned and decorated objects with 
astonishing skill. No attempt is made to carve realistically, nor 
is the design permitted to become wholly abstract—that is, to 
the natives’ understanding; to foreign eyes the sculpture is often 
pure abstraction. 

A new association between art and the Congo came about 
in 1910, when the Minister of Fine Arts in Belgium commis¬ 
sioned two artists to visit the colony and paint a panorama of 
native scenes. At the Ghent International Exposition of 1913 
the panorama roused extraordinary interest. Other artists were 
impelled to set forth in quest of this new strange material. 

Further governmental stimulus has been given through a 
prize, the winner of which is sent to Africa for a period 
of study and painting. The pictures are hung in Belgian schools, 
universities, and ministries. Thus the artistic patrimony of Bel- 
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gium is increased and the rich and diverse artistic possibilities 
of Africa are utilized. 

Whether the natives themselves will ever practise painting 
remains to be seen; but their skill of hand and esthetic sensitive¬ 
ness shown in the kindred art of wood carving suggest that 
should they adopt the more comprehensive medium they might 
produce works of primitive power invigorating to the imagina¬ 
tion of artists in other lands. 


Fernand 

LANTOINE 


IFernand Lantoine, though born in France, is artistically 
associated with the Belgian Congo. On his first trip to 
Africa he was captivated by its market places and native 
customs. Later, back in Antwerp, he executed from mem¬ 
ory a diorama of the Congo River. 

At the Brussels Exposition in 1935 his canvas Under 
the Banana Trees, Inkisi Market was awarded first prize; 
it had won similar honor the year before in Naples. Paint¬ 
ings executed along the West African coast decorate ships 
of the Belgian navy. 

Mr. Lantoine is a Knight of the Order of the Crown of 
Belgium, member of the Royal Society of Fine Arts of 
Belgium, and member of the Colonial Society of French 
Artists, Paris. 



I 



Antwerp Harbor JULIEN creytens 

No. 33 


BELGIUM 

F rom late in the 14th century Flemish illuminators were mov¬ 
ing steadily toward naturalism; after 1532, when the van 
Eyck brothers finished their great altar-piece at Ghent, it held an 
important place in oil painting. This altar-piece exemplified, too, 
several other conspicuous features of later work—skilful crafts¬ 
manship, brilliant colors, enamel-like surface, realistic portrai¬ 
ture and interior setting, beautifully lighted landscape. 

Other masters of the 15th century were Petrus Christus, 
whose genre foreshadowed the future, Campin, van der Weyden, 
Dirk Bouts of Haarlem, van der Goes, and Memlinc. 

Many changes came in the 16th century, though earlier sub¬ 
jects, rich color, and exquisite workmanship were not lost. 
Massys, Patinir, Bernard van Orley, Bosch, and Breugel were 
swept on by the various currents which, separate or commingled, 
bore art swiftly into the wide waters of the next age. 

Before 1650 the waters rose to flood tide when Rubens lifted 
painting in Europe to a climax. His resplendent masterpieces, 
filled with life that rejoiced in its own natural strength and 
beauty, were executed with easy command of means, effortless, 
free, the painter and his medium as perfectly “one with nature” 





as wind or sunlight. Van Dyke’s sensitive but powerful hand por¬ 
trayed the lineaments and souls of aristocratic sitters. Brouwer’s 
humorous dramatic genre scenes were in the well-loved tradition 
and his successors, Jordaens and David Teniers the Younger, 
continued it. 

For a while the beautiful workmanship, the jewel-like colors, 
the landscapes and portraits and genre were seen no more in 
pictures by great artists. Then, in the 19th century, Alfred 
Stevens reawakened beauties of the past though he went forward 
with the new times. Modern men, too, revere the old traditions. 


Julien 

CREYTENS 


oUulien Creytens, born near Bruges, studied at the 
Maldegan Academy of Painting and the Beaux Arts, 
Antwerp, where he won important prizes including the 
Prix de Rome. After study in Italy he traveled through 
Europe and on returning to Antwerp joined the faculty of 
the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Creytens has exhibited in Antwerp, Oslo, Riga, 
Warsaw, Stockholm, Berlin, Venice, Rome, Tel-Aviv, 
Nanking, Pittsburgh, and New York. The Belgian Gov¬ 
ernment owns a number of his paintings. He is a Cheva¬ 
lier of the Crown Order, Belgium. 







muda Home, 17th Century 


MABEL RAINSFORD 


BERMUDA 


or nearly two hundred years painters have been drawn from 

fwixt 


IT the outside world to Bermuda, that group of islands 
the green sea and the azur’d vault” immortalized by Shakespeare 
in The Tempest Generations of artists have been captured by 
the island-studded waters, the winding streets, the houses gleam¬ 
ing white under a southern sun, the sparkling, jewel-like days 
with their coral coves surrounded by long, emerald vistas, the 
luminous nights with their velvety silhouettes of mangrove and 
cedar against the sheen of moonlight. 

First of the painters was Blackburn, who arrived in 1752; 
three years later he made a second visit. Since his day many 
English and American artists have worked there; amateurs 
among the naval and military officers left canvases behind as 
mementos of their sojourn; the American portraitist Green, a 
pupil of West, became a permanent resident; James did excel¬ 
lent water-colors animated with civilians, sailors, and soldiers. 
In the latter half of the 19th century Winslow Homer found 
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inspiration there for many of his pictures and a number of Ber¬ 
mudians turned seriously to painting. 

Contemporary artists, nurtured on theories of the luminists, 
find Bermuda luxuriant in subjects which, favored by clear air 
and brilliant light, demand the colors of a high palette. Exhibi¬ 
tions, which are frequently held, exert a strong influence on the 
cultural life of the country. 



IExtensive travel early took Mabel Rainsford from her 
native Ireland. Talent for both music and painting became 
apparent in Dresden, Germany, when she was nine years 
old. The painting advanced markedly under instruction 
from Jean Louis Paguenaud, and at the early age of thir¬ 
teen she had a picture in the Exposition des Beaux Arts, 
Biarritz. 

Two diplomas of honor were awarded her work at the 
British Empire Exhibitions of 1924-1925. She has exhibited 
in the Irish Academy and in London, Devonshire, Madeira, 
and Singapore. 

Miss Rainsford, who now lives in Bermuda, is an Asso¬ 
ciate of the Royal Drawing Society, London, which has 
elected only five other overseas members. 






Man Couple cecilio guzman de rojas 

>. 52 

BOLIVIA 

B olivian art is affected by traditions whose long roots thrust 
deep into the Tiahuanacan culture of many centuries ago. 
In those ancient times symbolic sculpture and ceramics were 
highly developed. Among the Incas—whose civilization was 
more recent—were exceedingly talented craftsmen with strong 
feeling for design. 

Post-Columbian painting, European in styles and ideas, de¬ 
veloped uneventfully till the 15th century when a school was 
established at Potosi and Melchor Perez de Holguin painted the 
greatest pictures of the colonial period. Those depicting martyrs 
are treasured in the church of San Lorenzo at Potosi. His exalted 
mysticism makes him to Bolivia what El Greco is to Spain. 

Under the republic art became vigorous, pulsated with life. 
Pen-and-ink sketches of colonial architecture were made by de 
Oropeza; Mesa and Nogales painted historical subjects with a 
realism that often rose to dramatic heights. 

Then came a lull which lasted for several decades. 
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Revival occurred in the 1920’s and painting took a prom¬ 
inent place in the country’s culture. The founding of a mod¬ 
ern school of fine arts was to a considerable extent responsible 
for this renascence, and the school has brought about increased 
use of Indian motives from primitive arts and folklore. Artists 
no longer need to look abroad. Nor do they. Bolivia now fur¬ 
nishes vital subject-matter and originates her own esthetic 
concepts. 


Cecilio 

Guzman 

de 

ROJAS 



Gecilio Guzman de Rojas, of Potosi, studied five years 
at the San Fernando school, Madrid, and in 1926 was 
accorded first award at an exhibition in Barcelona and the 
King of Spain’s Pension. He showed several times at the 
National Salon. His sixth year abroad was spent in Paris. 

On returning to Bolivia Mr. Rojas was appointed direc¬ 
tor of the School of Fine Arts and still occupies the posi¬ 
tion. He founded the Potosi Museum of Retrospective Art. 

As Director General of Fine Arts he regulates the recon¬ 
struction of colonial towns and national monuments. 




BRAZIL 

B razil’s main inheritance of art from prehistoric times con¬ 
sists of pottery and. monuments bequeathed by the Indians. 
It is not, however, especially important. Next came the legacy 
from Europe—pictures and decorations in the current baroque, 
which style was transplanted by Portuguese colonists, and 
served ecclesiastical purposes almost exclusively. 

For a long while religious painting was cultivated by artists 
who were wholly self-taught; their pictures lacked originality of 
composition but had much charm. The first of these artists, Freu 
Ricardo do Pilar, a 17th century Benedictine monk, did work 
comparable with Spanish painting. 

When the Academy of Fine Arts opened its doors in 1826 
planned courses of art training were for the first time available. 
A neoclassic style resulted from the Greco-Roman theories 
taught by a group of French artists, but later on it was modi- 
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fied; the baroque inheritance came forth and changed the 
neoclassic intruder. 

A brilliant period of painting, distinguished for its attention 
to military history, was followed by the landscape and genre 
era which is still current. Skilful execution and alert observa¬ 
tion make Brazilian painting a valuable contribution from the 
New World. 


Oswaldo 

TEIXEIRA 


CJ^SWALDO Teixeira was born in Rio de Janeiro, and be¬ 
gan his studies there. Soon a canvas shown at the official 
salon won him a trip to Europe. 

He has exhibited in Paris, Rome, Florence, Buenos 
Aires, and New York. His paintings have been acquired by 
the Bank of Brazil, Ministry of Transport, Ministry of 
Finance, National Museum of Fine Arts at Rio, and hang 
in the presidential palace. 

He is on the faculty of both the National School of Fine 
Arts and the National School of Education, and is a member 
of the Consulting Council of Fine Arts, secretary of the Na¬ 
tional Service of Historic and Artistic Patrimony, and a 
director of the National Museum of Fine Arts. 
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the Banks of the Ganges 


JAMINI P. GANG00LY 


BRITISH INDIA 


T hat India well knew the painter’s art in very ancient times is 
divulged to us only by literature, for no examples remain to 
speak for themselves. 

The oldest paintings in Eastern Asia, the celebrated Ajanta 
frescoes, belong to the Buddhistic school; the best ones were 
done in the Gupta era from 320 to 600 A. D. These Ajanta deco¬ 
rations, representing the life of Buddha, are on the walls of 
about thirty monastic cave dwellings and meeting rooms in an 
isolated, rugged ravine. Through the course of some eight hun¬ 
dred years many priests painted monumental pictures conceived 
in spiritual ecstasy and rendered with a mastery that has made 
them the primal source of all subsequent Indian painting. 

Then followed a long period of disquietude throughout the 
country. The next interesting art was done by the Rajput group 
working in genuinely Indian style—bold drawings and brilliant 
colors. Romantic themes were often used but religion furnished 
the greater part of the subjects; from interior and exterior 
murals artists turned to smaller pictures on panels and cotton 
cloth, and finally on paper. 
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The Mughal period, which extended from about 1550 to 
1700, sounded a more secular note and, because of Persian influ¬ 
ence, took on the tiny proportions of miniature. 

Contemporary Indian artists belong to the Bengal school 
which has evolved a delicate and poetic style. 



qJamini P. Gangooly, who was born in Bengal, studied 
under several European and Indian artists. 

In the course of a distinguished career his pictures have 
been seen at all important Indian exhibitions, and the Ben¬ 
gal Government appointed him Vice Principal of the 
School of Art, a position which he held for sixteen years. 

Mr. Gangooly has received many awards, among them 
a Certificate of Honor in the name of His Majesty the King 
Emperor and the Viceroy’s Prize at the Fine Arts Exhibi¬ 
tion, Simla. 

Examples of his work have been acquired by Lord 
Curzon, Lord Kitchener, and ruling princes of India. 





Last Divers 
No. 64 


VLADIMIR TRETCHIKOFF 


BRITISH MALAYA 


W est of the China Sea lies British Malaya, still hiding per¬ 
haps under her equatorial forests and jungles, evidence of 
old settlements or migrations such as has frequently been dis¬ 
covered. Rock-carvings, bronze objects, decorated pottery, im¬ 
ages, remains of temples, jewels, and inscriptions suggest the 
glories of ancient states and peoples. 

Long ago a complex intermingling began which was destined 
to include many races of East and West, many cultures and re¬ 
ligious faiths. Each has left traces, sometimes vague and am¬ 
biguous, sometimes plainly decipherable, from tree dwellers of 
the jungle to Hindus, Arabs, Persians, Malays, Siamese, Java¬ 
nese, Chinese, Indians, Portuguese, Dutch, and English. 

Valuable collections of relics which thus far have been found 
are assembled in the Raffles Library and Museum at Singapore. 
Carvings at Malacca show in startling contrast Portuguese coats 
of arms and a Makasa from Hindu religion. Precious images of 
Buddha belong to a Chinese temple at Ayer Itam. A Hindu stone 
image has been discovered at Kedah. Malays have worked in 
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gold, silver, and brass, with hammered designs or damascene, 
in basketry, in wood and ivory carvings. Often these objects are 
of unusual beauty and are executed with extraordinary skill. 

Surely where objects so numerous, so strangely diverse have 
come to light almost anything may yet lie hidden beneath the 
treasure-laden soil. 



exhibition he held in Shanghai when twenty years 
old established Vladimir Tretchikolf as an accomplished 
artist. 

A native of Siberia, Mr. Tretchikoff went to Harbin 
in 1925 where his talent for drawing and painting amazed 
the large Russian population and elicited favorable com¬ 
ment from critics. 

It was in 1934 that the exhibition at Shanghai put him 
prominently before the public. Subsequently, through a 
competition, he won the position of art director for the 
largest advertising agency in British Malaya. Such a record 
of accomplishment, most unusual for so young a man, is 
made all the more remarkable by the fact that Mr. Tretchi¬ 
koff is wholly self-taught. 




A Peasant Girl 
No. 79 


VLADIMIR DIMITROFF 


BULGARIA 

P agan Bulgarian art was old Asiatic in spirit. Domination of 
the First Bulgarian Kingdom by the great Byzantine Empire 
was powerless to destroy it; after 1186 when the Second Em¬ 
pire came into being it bloomed anew for two hundred years. 

The five hundred years of foreign occupation which followed 
saw practically all native art destroyed. The Bulgarian’s life was 
confined to family and church, which meant that the restrictions 
within which he could exercise his artistic talents were exceed¬ 
ingly narrow. The treasures he left to posterity are interesting 
but they did not give rise to a national style in secular art. 

With the birth of the Third Kingdom in 1878 modern Bul¬ 
garian art began to take form. Court and State gave necessary 
patronage, while from artists trained in western Europe came 
technical instruction. Impressionism was introduced. A school 
of painting was organized in 1895 at Sophia. 

About 1910 a new phase of development began. Great 
activity burst forth, various techniques were essayed, exhibi- 


tions became popular, the public began to buy. Today the 
younger painters, though influenced by foreign modes, skilfully 
reconcile the extremes of modernism with their ancient tradi¬ 
tions, traditions filtered through Byzantine and Turkish for¬ 
mulae but retaining the essence of old Bulgaria. 


Vladimir 

DIMITROFF 



v ladimir Dimitroff was born in Florosh. After being 
graduated from the art school at Sofia he traveled widely 
through Europe for the purpose of studying the masters in 
all the more important galleries. 

He early gained the attention of his government and won 
a commission as military painter. Much of his work was 
done in the front lines. 

Paintings by Mr. Dimitroff hang in the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation, the Ministry of War, the National Museum, and pri¬ 
vate collections in Bulgaria; his work is well represented in 
the United States. 




A fter viewing Canadian art at the British Empire Exhibition, 
Jrx L Wembley, in 1924, London critics unanimously declared 
Canada had developed a school of landscape painting that was 
vital, decorative, and original. 

The first artist to embody the native spirit was Paul Kane 
who, in 1845, set out on a daring adventure. For two years he 
traveled to the Pacific Coast and back — on horse, afoot, and 
by canoe—sketching landscapes and Indian life then untouched 
by civilization. He and his contemporaries and immediate suc¬ 
cessors broke the trail which later was followed by painters held 
in high critical regard at home and abroad. 

This development was interrupted by a decade of work 
largely derivative. European styles, never absent, became pro¬ 
nounced during the 1880’s. 

Evolution then became unique. In the nineties Maurice 
Cullen startled Canadians by painting the country’s snow- 
scenes. Two groups of commercial artists turned to landscape 


March Snow, Quebec 
No. 26 


MARC A. FORTIN 

CANADA 
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work for stimulus and relaxation. Soon their pictures were 
astonishingly good, and showed the features of distinctively 
Canadian landscape painting, — a poetic sense of nature, non- 
representational forms, strong emphasis on design, and rich, 
brilliant color. Later the work of a third group had the same 
qualities. All three turned from realism, though not to extreme 
modernism. 

When the Wembley exhibition was reopened in 1925 the 
London critics went even further than before. Canada, they said, 
had achieved artistic independence. 



Marc A. Fortin, born at Ste. Rose, began his profes¬ 
sional training in Montreal and Chicago, then, after several 
years of travel through the Canadian West as an itinerant 
painter, went to Paris for further study. 

Exhibitions in Canada, England, the United States, 
South Africa, New Zealand, and Australia have made him 
widely known. He has been awarded the National Gallery 
Prize, Ottawa, and the Hessie Dow Prize, Montreal. Gal¬ 
leries of Toronto, Quebec, Montreal, and Ottawa contain 
examples of his work; there is a mural in the Peel Street 
Observatory, Montreal; and a painting is being shown in the 
Carnegie Exhibition now on a tour of the British Empire. 
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DAVID SHILLINGFORD PAYNTER 


CEYLON 


TT30R more than two thousand years Ceylon, “Pearl of the 

Orient,” has rejoiced in her painters. Vases and walls re¬ 
ceived first attention. That murals existed as early as 150 B.C. 
is attested by ancient literature of both Ceylonese and Chinese 
authorship. By 500 A.D. the artists of Ceylon had reached a 
proficiency not equaled in Europe till after 1300. The oldest 
pictures extant, of the 4th century, those at Sigiriya, are com¬ 
parable in linear elegance to the famous Ajanta frescoes of 
India. 

The early subjects were mainly narratives which carried 
certain personages through a variety of situations. Influences 
were principally Buddhistic and North Indian of the Asoka 
period. Indo-Buddhist art at the time was itself affected by 
Persian ideas. Apparently this Indo-Persian art, rather than 
Puranic or Mohammedan, inspired the early Singhalese masters 
of Anuradhapura, sacred city of the Buddhists. Noticeable 
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Mongolian feeling came from Burma and Siam, probably in 
the 6th century, and later the ornate Dravidian element. 

A decline began after 1500 and Ceylonese painting sur¬ 
vived only in outlying districts. 

The awakening of national consciousness revived an interest 
in art. Western styles are not followed so exclusively as they 
were in the 1920’s and an attempt is now being made to redis¬ 
cover the methods of old masters. 


David 

Shillingf ord 
PAYNTER 



U)avid Shillingford Paynter was born at Almora, a 
village in the foothills of the Himalayas near the Nepal 
border, North India. After two years at Trinity College in 
Kandy, the hill capital of Ceylon, he studied in the Royal 
Academy Schools, London, where he won the Royal Acad¬ 
emy Gold Medal and Traveling Scholarship to Italy. He 
has also visited India and studied both the older art at 
Ajanta and the modern Bengali school. He now lives in 
Ceylon. 

His work includes portraits, murals, and figure sub¬ 
jects in landscape setting. He exhibits at the Royal 
Academy and the New English Art Club, London. 




Peasant 
>. 55 


PABLO BURCHARD 


CHILE 

P rehistoric Chile was inhabited by primitive, warlike In¬ 
dians whose culture did not include weaving and pottery 
making, crafts introduced when the Incas came from Peru about 
a hundred years before Pizarro. 

Until comparatively recent times there was no extensive 
development of painting. In colonial days pictures were brought 
from Europe and late in the 17th century religious subjects were 
painted by Jesuit priests; but it remained for the 19th century 
to disclose the remarkable artistic aptitudes of Chileans them¬ 
selves which have enabled them to express the national life. 

After the republic was established and the new government 
had taken shape, native artists began to appear. At first certain 
desirable facilities were lacking but these earlier men went for¬ 
ward undeterred. Before long they attracted favorable notice. 
Public interest was aroused. In 1849 the government founded an 
academy of painting which made technical instruction accessible, 
at first on a modest scale but soon with strikingly successful re- 
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suits. Both public and private collections were begun. The en¬ 
thusiasm and generosity of collectors supported frequent ex¬ 
hibitions. 

When these conditions, essential to growth, had been brought 
about there was rapid progress, which has continued up to the 
present, in all branches of paintings. Artists equipped with sound 
technique and energized by sincere purpose have been able to 
achieve a veracious presentment of Chilean history, customs, and 
character. 



X be an architect was Pablo Burchard’s ambition at first, 
but later on the painter’s art was the one wherein he pre¬ 
ferred to build a career. After completing studies at the 
German School of Santiago, city of his birth, he entered the 
National Institute. Subsequent training in architecture at 
the University of Chile completed this earlier phase. 

At the age of twenty-nine Mr. Burchard enrolled in 
the School of Fine Arts where he studied painting and 
sculpture, later on becoming a member of the faculty. He 
has exhibited constantly during the past thirty years and 
has received many awards. 



C hinese painting discloses 
the transcendent genius 
of an artistic people. The 
years behind it are long and 
philosophical. 

This ancient art possibly 
had its origin about 2700 
B.C. but the earliest pictures 
extant were painted in 350 
A.D. Their elegance and 
technical perfection indicate 
a lengthy antecedent evolu¬ 
tion. Buddhism had spread 
over much of the country 
by the 4th century, bringing 
with it cultural riches and a 
doctrine that propounded 
rapturous contemplation. Thenceforth the realities of exis¬ 
tence were not seen as subjects for mere representation; on silk 
and paper scrolls, on walls and ceilings artists ever after strove 
to suggest the tranquility that rules far outside the earthly 
sphere. 

Distinct manifestation of Chinese love for nature appeared 
in the T fi ang Dynasty (618-907) when artists more than ever 
before turned thoughtful eyes upon landscape. They were guided 
by laws of perspective still current today and by formalized 
principles of outline, coloring, and composition. It was a golden 
age for the arts and an epoch of such refinement as made China 
the most civilized country in the world. Then, as earlier, temples 
and monasteries were decorated with beautiful murals. 

The technique of fine, rhythmic brush strokes was developed 
in the Sung Dynasty, and the blending of philosophy, poetry, 
and painting created great masterpieces of landscape. 



'hi Mountain TSENG wu-chang 

fo. 66 
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In the ages since 1288—graced by the Yuan Dynasty and 
the brilliant and productive Ming Dynasty—all forms of life 
have been meditated over by painters in perfect repose, and their 
changeless hidden import made palpable with a few unerring 
touches of the brush. 

China’s modern artists, like their predecessors through long 
centuries, are poets and philosophers who search for the eternal 
spirit of their subjects, then show it in flowing line and sensitive 
color against space that reaches to infinity. 



Tsb*c Wu-Chang, born in Chenghsien, Chekiang Prov¬ 
ince, is known throughout China both as a painter and as 
an author of two books on art—The Complete History of 
the Art of Chinese Painting and Commentary on Shih Tao’s 
Chets on Painting. 

Formerly Mr. Tseng was professor in the Shanghai Art 
College, chief editor of the art department of the Chung 
Hwa Book Co., Ltd., and a superintendent in the Chinese 
Painting Association. 

His pictures have been exhibited in Japan, Belgium, 
France, Germany, and other European countries; a number 
of them have won various honors. 



COLOMBIA 


T he history of the fine arts in Colombia may be divided into 
three epochs*—the pre-colonial, the colonial, and the con¬ 
temporary. Up to about 1600 there was only the culture of the 
Indians. The Chibchas satisfied their longing for decoration by 
making textiles; the Quimbayas and Sinues fashioned objects of 
gold and embellished them with designs in bas-relief; the Augus- 
tinianos were sculptors of monolithic images. 

In post-Columbian times European ideas, principally 
Hispanic, were implanted, yet colonial art always had a 
strong local character. The 16th century felt Renaissance in¬ 
fluence, and then for two hundred years Spanish baroque 
prevailed. These artistic styles from across the sea were 
not copied in their exact forms but were adapted to the taste of 
the people and to the tropical environment. Painting, almost ex¬ 
clusively religious in feeling, was greatly affected by the Anda¬ 
lusian school. Gregorio Vasquez Arce y Ceballos was the most 
important artist of this period. 


LUIS ALBERTO ACUNA 


of Rural Love 
77 
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At present, owing to the general -well-being of the country 
and to assistance from the government, art thrives in Colombia. 
Impressionism has taken root, but various other styles are being 
cultivated. 


Luis 

Alberto 

ACIWA 



Luis Alberto Acuna is a native of Santander. 
At an early age he went to Paris and studied at the 
Beaux Arts. His talent rapidly developed; in 1926 the 
French Government bought one of his paintings which now 
hangs in the Luxembourg Museum. 

He is equally well known as a sculptor and has executed 
several statues in Bogota—monuments in honor of Simon 
Bolivar, Jimenez de Quesada, General Herrera, and the 
poets Rafael Pombo and Diego Uribe. 

Since Mr. Acuna’s return to Colombia in 1930 he has 
taught painting at the National School of Fine Arts, 
Bogota, and the theory of art at the National University. 



COSTA RICA 


MANUEL DE LA CRUZ GONZALES 


o. 17 


T he Costa Rican aborigines left ceramics, sculpture, wood 
carvings, drawings, paintings, and golden ornaments as evi¬ 
dence of a primitive culture. Pottery which now reposes in great 
museums includes the finest known pieces ever shaped without a 
potter’s wheel. Their graceful forms are beautifully embossed 
and painted; they have long received the admiration reserved for 
genuine works of art. 

Colonists from Galicia and Andalusia brought with them 
the Spaniard’s love of beauty, but not till early in the 19th 
century did professional artists become a recognized part of 
life in the republic. 

Probably the first stirring of anything more than sporadic 
efforts by native art students, forced to do without the encourage¬ 
ment derived from sharing a common interest with numerous 
fellow-workers, occurred about the time Costa Rica declared her 
independence. Several young men from the more wealthy fam¬ 
ilies then began to study painting, taught by artists who had 
been trained abroad. Among the best-known painters of the time 
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were the elder Vigot, Echandi, Ron, and Cumpildo y Gallegos. 

The National Academy of Fine Arts was founded in 1897 
and since its opening has always had a large enrollment of 
enthusiastic young students. Indeed, one of the interesting aspects 
of contemporary Costa Rican painting is the youth of its prac¬ 
titioners. 


Manuel 
de la Cruz 
GONZALES 



T 

A he term “a bom artist” can be applied to Manuel de 
la Cruz Gonzales with singular pertinence. He is en¬ 
tirely self-taught because of his strong belief that the 
method was best for him, and wields the tools of wood 
engraving as dextrously as brushes and maulstick. Great 
versatility is shown also by book illustrations, portraits, 
landscapes, and murals. 

He was born in San Jose and occupies a high place in 
the art circles of Costa Rica where he helped to found the 
Free Academy of Arts and Culture and constantly en¬ 
deavors to further artistic development. 

His paintings have received numerous awards and have 
been acquired by collectors in Germany, Chile, Spain, Mex¬ 
ico, and the United States. 





Noonlight DOMINGO RAMOS 

No. 2 


CUBA 


A rtists who came from Spain in the 16th century to decorate 
church walls and altars brought the first painting to Cuba. 
Toward the end of the 18th century art ventured outside ecclesi¬ 
astical borders. The new era gave rise to Jose Nicolas de la 
Escalera, who painted both religious pictures and portraits. His 
contemporary Vicente Escobar was considered at the time a 
notable portrait painter. 

Marked progress began with the first decade of the 19th 
century when several distinguished artists came from Europe, 
followed in 1816 by Vermay—a pupil of the great David— 
who had won triumphs abroad with his Death of Maria Stuart . 
In 1818 the St. Alexander School of Painting was opened In 
Havana; Vermay was its first director. Since then the history 
of painting in Cuba has largely been the history of the St. 
Alexander school. 

With the birth of the republic came a revival in art. 
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Interest was further stimulated in 1905 when an exposition of 
French paintings was held in Havana. The next decade saw the 
founding of the National School of Fine Arts and the Association 
of Painters and Sculptors. Since then the Lyceum and Circle of 
Fine Arts, together with governmental scholarships for study 
abroad, have enabled many Cuban artists to earn distinction as 
painters. 


Domingo 

RAMOS 



ID) omingo Ramos was honored with the first art scholar- 
ship awarded by the Cuban Government. He was born in 
Havana and studied painting there at the National School 
of Fine Arts. The scholarship took him to Spain where he 
continued his studies at the San Fernando school in Madrid. 

The Cuban Government must have been well satisfied 
when one of his paintings was awarded a diploma of 
honor at the Seville Exposition, 1929, and when the 
Spanish Government bought a picture for the Madrid 
Museum of Modem Art. 

He is a member of the Cadiz Academy of Arts and Let¬ 
ters, Spain, and an instructor at the National School of Fine 
Arts, Havana. 



In the Pasture 
No. 5 


MARTIN BENKA 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


B yzantine art came into Czechoslovakia with Christianity, 
and was followed by the Romanesque, the Italian, Ger¬ 
man, and French. In the 13th century the blending of Italian 
and French forms produced a monumental and dramatic style 
of painting destined to have a profound effect on European 
art. For some years before 1419 Bohemia was an important 
center of European culture. 

After that time economic conditions retarded cultural ad¬ 
vance, and it was almost eighty years before she was again on a 
level with the other countries of Central Europe. 

At the beginning of the 18th century Bohemian art attained 
new heights with the frescoes of Rainer and canvases of Brandi 
and Kupecky; for many decades it enjoyed the prestige which 
a high level of accomplishment brings. 

Realism appeared in the 1860’s and was exemplified by the 
historical pictures of Jaroslav Cermak and Vaclav Brozik, and 
the landscapes of Antonin Chittussi. The advent of Cubism 
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early in the 20th century caused much controversy as it was 
roundly opposed by a strong group of Bohemian artists. Since 
1918 a part of the younger generation have elected to express 
themselves in abstract terms though many others hold to 
realism. 


Martin 

BENKA 



IVHartin Benka, bom in Kiripolec, was educated in 
this small village of the Malacky district, then went to 
Prague where he studied art under Alois Kalvoda. 

He later visited Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Germany, 
the Netherlands, and France painting, visiting museums, 
and otherwise developing his talent. He has remained 
essentially Slovakian in mind and heart, and prefers 
homeland scenes as subjects. 

Mr. Benka has frequently exhibited in Prague, Vienna, 
Venice, Warsaw, Krakow, and in Paris where his painting 
Landscape Around Terehova was awarded a prize in 1937. 
Galleries of Prague, Bruenn, Turc. St. Martin, and Bratis¬ 
lava have acquired paintings by him. 




Spring Day SIGURD SWANE 

No. 45 


DENMARK 

D anish faith that “home-keeping hearts are happiest” runs 
through their modern painting like the melody of an old 
song heard again and again in many keys and from many dif¬ 
ferent voices. Painters of Denmark have been moved most 
deeply by their own land, the seas that break against its shores, 
and the episodes, tragic or joyous,which make up the life of their 
own people in city or village or farmstead from childhood to old 
age. They have striven to paint truly and lovingly the everyday, 
familiar life about them. 

At the threshold of modem painting, early in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, stood Eckersberg, as honest an artist as ever set brush to 
canvas. He gave, once and for all, an honored place in art to 
Danish kindliness, simplicity, and sincerity. Among his numer¬ 
ous gifted pupils the great Marstrand rose highest. From the 
nationalistic fifties and sixties through the naturalism and color 
of the eighties and stylistic changes of the nineties a succession 
of distinguished artists appeared; representative figures were 
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Dalsgaard, Vermehren, Peter Christian Skovgaard, Niss, Kroyer, 
Johansen, Philipsen, Zahrtmann, and Hammershoi. 

The 20th century has been a time of varied experimentation. 
Not all the painters have held themselves to purely native styles 
and subjects; but whether in simple genre or in monumental 
decorative murals, Danish character, sober, gentle, merry, truth¬ 
ful, has pervaded their work. Most Danish artists still feel that 
“to stay at home is best.” 


Sigurd 
S WAIVE 



tQJiGURD Swane’s earliest instruction was acquired in 
Copenhagen, his native city. At twenty-four he went to 
St. Petersburg for study; thence to Berlin, Dresden, and 
Paris. 

In 1914 he and several other artists founded the Grom 
ningen Exhibition. He has exhibited in Denmark, Ger¬ 
many, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Rumania, Eng¬ 
land, Canada, and the United States, and his pictures hang 
in museums of Copenhagen, Oslo, and Stockholm. The 
Eckersberg medal is one of the honors accorded him. 

In 1937 he was invited to show his great canvas The 
Dream of Jacob in Pittsburgh, a fact of special interest to 
Americans. 






El Vendedor de Andullo 

No. 36 CELESTE WOS Y GIL 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

T here exists in Hispaniola a latent force, an artistic impul¬ 
sion which from time to time has flared out. A deep ele¬ 
mental sense of life possesses her ardent people which makes 
them akin to the fire of her brilliant sun and the mystery of 
her dusky nights. 

This creative potency first disclosed itself when the island 
gave Chasseriau to French painting. Memories of Samana, where 
he was born, and his Creole inheritance enrich with tropical 
warmth many canvases he painted in Paris. 

Alejandro Bonilla gained distinction through work in the 
republic itself. His name will ever be linked with Dominican 
history for he was commissioned to paint the portrait of Juan 
Pablo Duarte, the patriot. Among other painters of the cen¬ 
tury Abelardo Rodriguez Urdaneta was important; he taught 
at the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, which for a long 
time was governed by his ideals. 
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In recent years there has been marked renewal of artistic 
energies. The force which now and again was active in the past 
is once more resurgent on this little island of Hispaniola which 
was discovered by Christopher Columbus, which thrived as a 
colony under Diego Columbus, and which boasts a city founded 
by Bartholomew Columbus. 


Celeste 
WOS y GIL 



enbalmed lizard was the source of an inspiration that 
caused Celeste Wos y Gil to win her first prize. When seven 
years old she made a drawing of this lizard with such exac¬ 
titude that it was the most successful entry of a grammar 
school contest in New York. 

After studying in Cuba for a number of years she taught 
drawing in the government schools of Santo Domingo, her 
native city. Later, after study at the National Academy of 
Design and the Art Students’ League, New York, she be¬ 
came director of the School of Painting, Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic. 



Las Penas 


BOLIVAR OLLAGUE 


ECUADOR 


came 
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oriented, vigorous. In colonial times the canvases of many 
artists were imbued with the remote quality mysticism gives 
to painting. Today artists turn to reality for motifs and find 
many in the life of contemporary Indians. 


Bolivar 

OLLAGUE 



IDJolivar Ollague, an exponent of the naturalistic theory, 
was born in Ecuador and received much of his training at 
the National School of Fine Arts, Quito. 

A clear fresh palette and vigorous style have won for 
him a popular reputation in Ecuador and high critical 
appreciation wherever his work has been shown. 

He is an active member of the Alere Flammam, the 
Ecuadorian Association of Fine Arts. 



The Sacred Boat 
No. 7 


ZAKI 


EGYPT 


W ithout the Nile’s unfailing inundations life itself would 
cease in Egypt, the desert would close in and overwhelm the 
land. But the unchanging rhythm of cyclic recurrence never fails. 

So it was also with colored relief and painting for thousands 
of years. Formal conventions of religious art were adopted as 
early as the Old Kingdom, which began about 3000 B. C., and 
to them artists of each great age returned after centuries of dis¬ 
ruption, after every deviation, as surely as the inundations came 
again at their appointed season. 

The conventionalized figure—head and legs in profile, eye 
and shoulders in front view, scale arbitrarily imposed—had 
surprising vivacity. Flowers became exquisite decorative motifs. 
Outlines were easy, clear, graceful. Colors applied in flat washes 
without light and shade produced effects harmonious, delicate, 
and strong. Such conventions sufficed for powerful imaginative 
creation in four great ages—the Old Kingdom, the Middle King¬ 
dom, the Empire, and the Saite period. After Alexander’s con¬ 
quest in 332 B. C. there were no more revivals of true Egyptian 
art. Seemingly lost forever, it waited through many centuries in 
ruined temples and hidden tombs until once again there should 
be artists by the Nile. 
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At last, in the 20th century, painting has begun anew. Some 
artists accept modern practises; others, even as their forebears 
in each great age returned to ancient usage, are seeking the old 
path. They hope to find it, for they know that artists of Egypt 
have never yet missed the way, that now as aforetime the inun¬ 
dations do not fail. 



2/aki was born in Luxor, ancient Thebes of the pharaohs. 
From childhood he lived among works created by artists of 
the past and the resolve to express what he received from 
them has governed his career as a painter. Brief tenure 
of a government position did not turn him aside from 
this aim. After successfully showing his pictures at the 
Egyptian Salon, and in a private exhibition, he gave up 
the official post. European study followed and exhibi¬ 
tions in Brussels, Berlin, Stockholm, Paris, Rome, and 
London. 

He returned to Egypt and took up again the work of in¬ 
terpreting for a later age the inheritance from his ancestors. 




ENGLAND 


F rom Saxon days illu¬ 
mination flourished in 
England, and from at least 
as early as the 13th cen¬ 
tury, on through Gothic 
times, wall painting also. 
Much beautiful work was 
done. Fondness for the 
underlying principles of 
water-color technique, di¬ 
dacticism, and emphasis on 
narrative interest showed 
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Foreign artists were 
later generously patronized. Holbein’s sitters included many 
celebrated men of the early Renaissance. In the 17th century van 
Dyck established the aristocratic elegance which governed por¬ 
traitists for nearly two hundred years. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral 
No . 18 


It was not until the 18th century that purely indigenous 
qualities reappeared in English artists of high endowments. The 
old delight in didacticism and narrative revealed itself once 
more through Hogarth’s skilfully rendered dramatic genre 
paintings. Sandys, John Robert Cozens, and Girtin bore witness 
to revived love for water-color and aided the growth of land¬ 
scape. Wilson founded the school of English landscape in oil. 
Gainsborough devoted himself chiefly to portraiture which he 
and his great contemporaries, Reynolds and Romney, made the 
most conspicuous achievement of this brilliant age. Blake used 
both poetry and the visual arts to set forth his mysticism. Tradi¬ 
tional generous recognition of foreigners was extended to the 
Americans West and Copley. 

Raeburn and Lawrence carried portrait painting into the 
19th century. Stephens was both portraitist and decorator. From 
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the hands of Crome, Turner, Constable, and Cotman came land¬ 
scapes which opened the way to a new vision of the world. The 
Pre-Raphaelites, beginning in 1848, produced sensuous, poetic, 
mystical pictures which often evinced the national taste for nar¬ 
ration. Associated with the movement were Holman-Hunt, 
Millais, Rossetti, Morris, and Bume-Jones. By the eighties, as 
a hundred years before, two Americans, Whistler and Sar¬ 
gent, had become prominent in London. 

Contemporary painters, alert and progressive, many of them 
highly gifted, are doing interesting work in various modern 
styles, though they make less use of Surrealism and abstraction 
than of more traditional forms. 


Duncan 


GRANT 



D uncan Grant, born in Scotland, began his formal 
training in London and continued it in Paris. 

He has pictures in the Tate Gallery, London, Walker 
Gallery, Liverpool, Corporation Gallery, Manchester, City 
Art Gallery, Bradford, and other galleries. 

In 1931 Mr. Grant exhibited at the Tokyo Exhibition of 
British Art, his work being included with that of the London 
group of painters. The theatre also knows him through 
many stage settings. 



ANATOL KAIGORODOFF 


Estonian Landscape 
No. 74 

ESTONIA 

F ragments of church murals in Reval (now Tallinn) and 
in several country churches show the work of 14th cen¬ 
tury artists, the oldest to be preserved. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries the Flemish and Dutch schools were influential; two 
of the important figures were Aken, who painted Biblical sub¬ 
jects, and Londicer, who was noted for his portraits of Estonian 
nobility. 

Painting was cultivated to a marked extent in the 1700’s, but 
foreign artists who had settled in the province were the main 
beneficiaries. Foremost among them were Barisien, the portrait 
and fresco painter, and Senf, portraitist, engraver, and teacher. 
Native aspects were introduced by von Pezold, the first to paint 
Estonian peasants; in this respect he was the predecessor of his 
great compatriot von Gebhardt. 

Among the many artists who journeyed to St. Petersburg in 
the 19th century was von Neff; his classical taste pleased the 
Russian Court. Hau and Schlicting became celebrated for 
landscapes, and Stavenhagen for engravings. Von Gebhardt’s 
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murals testify to his power. He taught in the Academy of 
Dusseldorf. 

Impressionism did not make any appreciable headway in 
Estonia prior to 1914. Since she gained political independence 
her young generation has shown sympathy for contemporary 
theories. 


Anatol 

KAIGOR0DOFF 



^Lt first a student in the art school of Baron Stieglitz, 
Anatol Kaigorodoff later became a pupil of Kuindshi in 
St. Petersburg, his birthplace. He next spent several years 
in Munich and Paris. 

Frequent European exhibitions have earned for him 
many honors, among them the Kuindshi Award which he 
has had the distinction of winning six times. In 1920 he 
settled in Estonia and has long been one of its important 
citizens. 

Museums of both Estonia and Russia, including the 
former Alexander III Museum, have acquired his pictures. 

He is a member of the Kuindshi Society, the Russian 
Art Society, and the Estonian Art Society. 
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FINLAND 

F inland’s early art was a popular art born of love for color 
and deep religious convictions. In the Middle Ages country 
churches were decorated with naive wall paintings that depicted 
Biblical stories. Later a more cultivated style, closely related to 
German and Swedish Gothic, came into use. 

Elias Brenner, born in 1647, was celebrated for his minia¬ 
tures and became court painter to Louis XIV of France. Not far 
from the middle of the 18th century Wacklin’s portraits had 
great success abroad. A pioneer of modem Finnish painting, 
Laurens, portrayed national customs. Toppelius brought the 
rococo style to high perfection, and Shillmark expressed the 
neoclassical spirit of the epoch. 

Aroused national self-consciousness early in the 19th century 
produced conditions which greatly benefited the arts. Eckman, 
painter to the Swedish court, came home and established Fin¬ 
land’s first art school. After the strong naturalistic impulse of 
the 1880’s there came in the next decade a swing to romanticism, 
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and Gallen-Kallela, inspired by the national epic Kalevala, 
created his visionary compositions filled with primeval mys¬ 
ticism. The national movement found further expression in land¬ 
scapes by Jarnefelt and Halonen. 

Purposeful and energetic members of the youngest genera¬ 
tion are striving for a new monumental painting which, like the 
popular medieval murals, will express contemporary thought 
and will again establish the old bond between art and the Fin¬ 
nish people. 


Marcus 

COLLIN 



IMIarcus Collin began his training at the Finnish Art 
Union and the university in Helsingfors, his native city; 
subsequently he studied and traveled in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, and Spain. 

He has attained a place among the leading Finnish art¬ 
ists and his work is represented in many private collections 
and in the Atheneum, Helsingfors, the Art Museums in Abo, 
Tammerfors, and Yiborg, Finland; the Museum, Malmo, 
the National Museum and the Prince Eugen Collection, 
Stockholm, Sweden; the State Museum, Copenhagen, Den¬ 
mark; and the Municipal Museum, Lubeck, Germany, 
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FRMCE 

A MONG the many facets of French genius one has always 
- shone with peculiar luster—a creative sense of the tech¬ 
nical procedures that give visible form to imaginative substance, 
extraordinary logic of the formal imagination. 

In the 17th century this aptitude of the national genius 
was clearly revealed by Poussin and Claude Lorrain. Both 
mastered spatial composition. Poussin’s plastic line, largely 
derived from antique sculpture and long an academic tenet, 
came to life again in the 18th century at the hands of David. 
Watteau devised subtle stylistic refinements; Lancret, Pater, 
Boucher, Fragonard, were also inventive stylists, though they 
could not often equal his airy touch and ethereal imagination. 
The early I9th century brought Delacroix’s romantic color 
and movement. Chasseriau added romantic warmth to classic¬ 
ism. In 1850 Courbet started realism on its turbulent career. 

Manet’s studies of reflected light, natural and artificial, 
swiftly seen, summarily noted with simplified planes, helped 
the Impressionists on their way and in 1874 they exhibited. 
Those who, like Monet, held the extreme doctrine painted 
naturalistically evanescent atmospheric effects of light, surface 
reflections seen in the open air. They juxtaposed separate 
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spectrum colors so that, at a proper distance, the eye would 
blend them into vibrant luminosity. Pissarro, Renoir, Cezanne, 
and some later men—Seurat, Neoimpressionist, Gauguin and 
Van Gogh, Postimpressionists—feeling this doctrine was too 
narrow, pursued additional aims. 

But it was Cezanne who brought about a new epoch. His 
patient, divinatory gaze explored space and solid objects with 
profound perception of geometrical verities; he labored to per¬ 
fect a procedure for indicating them with color by revelatory 
tonal “modulations.” From him the art of the 20th century, 
representational or abstract, has come. 

So, as time went on, French painters, consummately endowed 
with creative logic of the formal imagination, made Paris the 
city of light for artists everywhere, and gave modem painting 
to the world. 



IMIaurice de Vlaminck, who was bom in Paris, is 
known as a painter, engraver, lithographer, illustrator, 
novelist, essayist, and musician. 

He has exhibited frequently at home and abroad. 
Among his honors is a Carnegie International prize. 
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FRENCH INDOCHINA 

I ndo-Chinese culture resulted, as the name implies, from the 
crossing of Hindu and Chinese civilizations. 

In some regions Hindu influences predominated as may he 
seen in the remains along the southern coast of Annam and in 
the Khmer temples at Angkor, Cambodia. These temples are the 
remnants of a culture which reached its peak between the 8th 
and 12th centuries. The ruins of Angkor Wat show an archi¬ 
tectural and sculptural masterpiece whose walls are entirely 
filled with rich carvings. Modem Cambodians still practise the 
arts of their ancestors. 

In the northern part of Indo-China the Chinese influence pre¬ 
dominated. A wealth of art was produced and to it the Annamese 
artists have always owed much of their skill in designing pago¬ 
das, casting bronze, working in porcelain, glass, enamel, and 
lacquer, painting on silk, and carving wood. During the past few 
centuries, many of these arts deteriorated and some of them be¬ 
came nearly extinct. Happily, the French Government has estab¬ 
lished a school at Hanoi with the hope of fostering the lusty arts 
and reanimating the others. 

The different native races, their folklore, environment, and 
social conditions have begotten types that are peculiarly Indo- 
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Chinese. French painters are bringing yet another racial element 
into the art of this ancient land, and it is interesting to conjecture 
what this new fusion may produce. 


Luong-Xuan-NHI 



ILuong-Xuan-Nhi was bom in Hanoi of Annamese par¬ 
ents. At the age of nineteen he won first place in the yearly 
admission contest of the Hanoi School of Fine Arts, and at 
graduation still occupied first place. 

He has specialized in the ancient Chinese art of painting 
on silk with water colors, which flourished in Indo-China 
several centuries ago but gradually was less and less studied 
until by 1935, when the School of Fine Arts was organized, 
it was almost unknown among the Annamese. 

The paintings of Mr. Nhi have been exhibited in Hanoi, 
Batavia, and Hongkong. In 1936 all his work was pur¬ 
chased by the Governor General and exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition of 1937 where it won a gold medal. 





GERMANY 


G erman painting be¬ 
gan with manuscript 
illumination early in the 
Middle Ages and devel¬ 
oped through murals and 
altar-pieces. Cologne, as a 
center, was succeeded in 


Swabian Peasant ernst f. w. roegge the 15th century by Nu- 

No ‘ 73 remberg and Augsburg; 


with this change Italian 


influence replaced the Flemish which had so clearly affected 


the work of Schongauer at Colmar. 


Between 1472 and 1543 lived the three greatest painters 
Germany has produced—Durer, Cranach the Elder, and Holbein 
the Younger. But Grunewald, a contemporary, must be men¬ 
tioned, for he painted the altar-piece of Isenheim, which some 
authorities regard as the masterpiece of German art. Durer’s 
fame rests primarily on his engravings, though his growth and 
achievement as a painter, inspired by methods and ideals of 
the Renaissance in Italy, was extraordinary. Cranach, whose por¬ 
traits, historical pictures, and etchings brought him distinction, 
was court painter at Wittenburg and to the House of Saxony; his 
work, influenced by Durer and by friendship for Luther, is real¬ 
istic in style and thoroughly national in spirit. Holbein’s por¬ 
traits have both Italian and German qualities, but their grace, 
refinement, and high order of interpretive power evince great 
personal genius. Some of his finest portraits were done in Eng¬ 
land where he became court painter to Henry VIII. After his 
death German art rapidly declined. 

A revival occurred in the 19th century under Ludwig I of 
Bavaria who spent over $15,000,000 to make Munich the art 






center of Germany. Peter Cornelius was the principal figure of 
the period. Classical, romantic, naturalistic, and realistic styles 
had their exponents in various parts of Germany, and at the end 
of the century portraiture and genre flourished. 

Expressionism found most general acceptance early in the 
20th century, and later the Neue Sachlichkeit Surrealism had 
numerous adherents. 


Ernst 
F. W. 
ROEGGE 



Ernst F. W. Roegge, of Munster, attended the Acad¬ 
emy of Plastic Arts in Munich. 

He has exhibited throughout Germany and has won a 
number of awards. He is an honorary member of the 
Munich Artists’ Association and honorary chairman of 
the Social Union of Sculptors. 

His paintings have been acquired by the Municipal 
Gallery of Munich and by Herr Goebbels. 



GREECE 

O ur lament for beauty lost 
and pale spectres evoked 
in our mournful dreams — an¬ 
cient Greek painting has now 
no other immortality than these 
can give. Living colors, noble 
forms that once shone in the 
clear classical light upon walls 
of temple or stoa have perished 
utterly. 

Our meagre knowledge but brings home to us the tragic 
loss. Frescoes in Etruscan tombs, painted Attic vases, probable 
analogies with sculptured reliefs, Hellenistic mosaics and 
murals in Rome, Pompeii, Herculaneum, carved or painted 
sarcophagi, offer ambiguous hints of lines, colors, forms which 
served the masters. Men who actually stood before the pic¬ 
tures, Plato, Aristotle, Pausanius, Lucian, Pliny tell us in 
part the tale of the great ages, so joyous for those who saw 
it unfold, so sorrowful for us. 

In the 5th century B.C. Agatharcus and Micon were painting; 
the monumental frescoes of Polygnotus set forth his exalted 
ethical concepts. In the 4th century illustrious names come thick 
and fast: Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Protogenes, of the Asiatic school; 
the Athenians Nicias and Apollodorus; Timanthes; the school 
of Sicyon with Pamphilus and Apelles, greatest of all, whose 
Aphrodite is as dim to us as the faded original had become in 
Nero’s Rome. 

From the 3rd century onward there was Hellenistic deteriora¬ 
tion. The long tragedy of our grievous loss began; Spoliation by 
foreign invaders age after age worked pillage and destruc¬ 
tion. Alien art from Byzantium came in and possessed the 
land. Of all the ancient masterpieces not one was left to us; their 
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legendary beauty lives now only in our lamentations and wistful 
imaginings. 

We shall never deny to them this shadowy immortality. But 
there is cause also for a paean. Freedom and the creative spirit 
have been born again in Greece. Artists are making there a new 
epoch of beauty. “Another Athens shall arise,” said Shelly; 
and in our day what he foresaw is coming to pass. 


GOUNARO 


CjTeorges Gounajropoulos, whose paintings bear the 
signature “Gounaro,” by which the artist wishes to be 
known, was bom in Thrace and studied at the School of 
Fine Arts, Athens, and in Paris. Since 1931 he has lived 
in Greece. He belongs to the Art, a group composed of 
young painters prominently associated with the contem¬ 
porary movement to westernize Greek painting. 

His theory of the distribution of light, formulated 
after studying closely the translucent effects observable in 
stained glass and his related principles of design are valu¬ 
able additions to technical method. 
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GUATEMALA 

I n the silence of her jungles and upland forests Guatemala pre¬ 
serves the relics of an ancient civilization, so old that its youth 
may have been contemporaneous with the days of Egypt’s phara¬ 
ohs. Maya Indians were the builders of this culture. 

Their art was dominated by religion to such an extent that 
the most inconsequential objects were often decorated with de¬ 
signs having religious meaning. 

The relief sculpture of the Mayas, employed as architectural 
decoration, was an intricately elaborate formalized pattern. In 
portraying the human body great skill and anatomical knowledge 
were displayed; long feathers of the Guatemalan quetzal were 
shown with sculptured or painted human figures. 

The fragility of the material used in their painting—skins, 
plaster, and paper—has caused most of it to disappear, though a 
few examples survive. 

Guatemalan painters of today can receive their training at 
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the National Academy of Free Arts. Exhibitions are frequently 
held in the larger cities, and the government is disposed to pat¬ 
ronize artists of unusual promise. 


Alfredo 

Galvez 

SUAREZ 



.^llfredo Galvez Suarez, whose birthplace was Coban, 
held his first exhibition in the city of Guatemala at the early 
age of twenty-one. A scholarship awarded by the Govern¬ 
ment of Mexico enabled him to study in Mexico City. He 
has been the recipient of many prizes. His fourth 
Guatemala exhibition brought him a pension from the 
government. 

He showed in the first Pan-American Exhibition held by 
the Los Angeles Museum and in the first Pan-American Ex¬ 
hibition at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Mr. Suarez has taught at different times in the National 
Academy of Free Arts, Guatemala. He has painted for his 
government a canvas which will be shown in San Francisco 
and New York. 





I N the early part of the 19th century Haitian painting flour¬ 
ished—if not as luxuriantly as the vegetation, at least to 
a surprising degree, all things considered. 

Under the personal direction of King Christophe a school of 
art was organized in Cape-Haiti by the English artist Evans who 
had studied with Lawrence. In the West, President Petion gave 
encouragement to several French painters. About 1865 an acad¬ 
emy of art was organized at Port-au-Prince, and from this school 
came a number of artists who did excellent work. 

„ Here and there old canvases are to be found among family 
relics, but much of the best work has been destroyed. 

The tropical beauty of the mountains, the sea, the brilliant 
colors, the sunshine are there to give inspiration, but no art 
school where technique can be mastered exists in the country, 
nor a good collection of paintings to enlighten aspiring students. 
Despite these handicaps a number of Haitians are deter- 
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G. REMPONEAU 


HAITI 
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mined to keep painting alive; self-taught or but briefly instructed 
they are in some respects ill-equipped. But they bring to the 
brave attempt imaginative power and valor of spirit; in their 
pictures both are clearly visible. 



It is greatly to the credit of G. Remponeau, who is en¬ 
tirely self-taught, that he has reached his present position as 
an artist, for his whole career has been a struggle against 
limited opportunities. 

He must spend the greater part of the day as an opera¬ 
tor in a radio station, but grasps the early morning and 
late evening hours and turns them to his artistic purpose. 

Mr. Remponeau, who was bom in 1916, has been 
painting only since 1932. He finds in nature unlimited 
sources of inspiration, but is saved from extravagant ex¬ 
cesses by a critical mind. A believer in gradual progress, 
he measures, compares, and corrects. To him time is a great 
master. 
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D. HOWARD HITCHCOCK 


HAWAII 

U P to the time of Captain Cook’s discovery of Hawaii, in 
1777, the art of the country was extremely primitive. 
The early Polynesian inhabitants used wood in fashioning the 
images of their gods which were always carved in the round, 
and for other sculpture. 

Virtually no carving was done in stone. Pottery was en¬ 
tirely lacking. Looms were non-existent and the art of true weav¬ 
ing was unknown. 

Fabrics were made by beating the inner bark of trees 
into a kind of cloth bearing a close resemblance to the ancient 
paper of China. Decorations were imprinted on it by a 
woodcut process; the dyes used were obtained from various 
plants. 

Primitive Hawaiian artists also made ceremonial capes, 
cloaks, and helmets with the small, bright-colored feathers of 
tropical birds. Tied closely together to a foundation of netting, 
they produced the effect of exceptionally soft velvet. Strong 
oriental influences affected the designs of both fabrics and 



feather work. Pictorial art was almost wholly lacking and the 
little there was showed only crude forms. 

The exhibitions of modern art in Honolulu today contain 
paintings by Occidentals, Chinese, Japanese, and Hawaiians. 


D. Howard 
HITCHCOCK 



1L he grandparents of Howard Hitchcock went to Hawaii 
from New England in 1843, his parents remained on the 
islands, and he was bom at Hilo. He studied art in San 
Francisco and Paris. 

Mr. Hitchcock exhibited at the Salon in 1893 and later, 
at the Alaska-Yukon Fair, was awarded a gold medal. His 
picture of the goddess of the volcanoes, PeZe, hangs in the 
Honolulu Art Academy. 

Painting the lush forests, the volcanoes, and the waters 
of Hawaii has been his chief interest as an artist throughout 
a 1 oner and distinguished career. 
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HONDURAS 

I N the northwestern part of Honduras gaunt ruins testify to the 
high Indian culture that once prospered there. An unfavor¬ 
able climate destroyed almost all examples of the more fragile 
arts but sculptured stone stelae and beautiful, finely carved fig¬ 
ures, which served as architectural decorations, whisper of the 
lost Maya civilization and the skill of Maya artists. 

It is probable that Spain sent painters to its possession in 
colonial times to execute the numerous ecclesiastical pictures 
which are to be found in churches throughout the land, but great 
uncertainty regarding this work prevails. 

Toward the middle of the 19th century Honduras became an 
independent nation, but art did not receive governmental recog¬ 
nition till several decades later. In 1889, as a means of securing 
teachers for native talent, President Bogran invited a group of 
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European artists to his country. Among them was the Italian 
painter and lithographer Ghizzoni who taught for many years. 

Today the government again turns its attention to the further¬ 
ance of art. The school it founded, under the supervision of the 
distinguished Spaniard Alfredo Ruiz Barrera, is giving valuable 
aid and impetus to painting. Much work through a diverse range 
of subjects is being done by contemporary artists. Their land¬ 
scape and genre have earned uncommon critical appreciation. 


Carlos 

Zuniga 

FIGUEROA 


(Carlos Zuniga Figueroa was bom in Tegucigalpa 
where he began his professional studies. 

A government pension made it possible for him to re¬ 
ceive further training in Madrid at the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts of San Fernando. 

He then traveled through Italy, Belgium, France, and 
England for the purpose of studying and copying master¬ 
pieces in the great museums. After returning to Honduras 
Mr. Figueroa taught there and in other Central American 
countries. 
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HUNGARY 

W hen conquering Magyars swept over the Danubian basin 
in 894 they brought with them Asiatic designs and a love 
for color. From the union of these two forces Hungarian art was 
bom. When—at the invitation of Saint Stephen, Hungary’s first 
king—Benedictine monks established schools, monasteries, and 
churches they built its cradle. 

Monastic painting, till late in the 14th century, was confined 
to murals and miniatures. Then, as if to fill the gap between these 
technical extremes, artists began to paint on panels made of 
wood. Turkish rule from 1526 to 1686, and Mohammedan 
religious proscriptions did not prevent artists from continuing to 
paint what they chose. Over two thousand of their pictures still 
exist, a reminder of robust creative vitality that would not down. 

Under Mathias Corvinus painting flourished. In the 17th 
and 18th centuries a number of artists migrated westward. 
Bogdan became official painter to the royal family of England; 
Kupeczky and Manyoky moved from one royal household to 





another. Among the famous artists of the 19th century were 
Marko, Brocky, Barabas, and Pal Szinnyei-Merse. 

In the 20th century Neoimpressionism has had its represent¬ 
atives eminent at home and abroad, among whom was Rippl- 
Ronai. Today some artists practise international styles. Others, 
especially those of the Nagybanya group, are striving to evolve 
forms more specifically Hungarian. The spirited efforts of all 
have made this era prolific, interesting, and highly original. 


Oszkar 

GLATZ 



(Q^szkah. Glatz, interpreter of Hungarian rural life and 
customs, was born in Budapest and there received his earli¬ 
est instruction. He later studied at Munich and Paris. This 
foreign study served to perfect his technique but it did not 
weaken his attachment for the Hungarian countryside and 
peasantry which he paints with discerning sympathy. 

At the turn of the century he joined the Nagybanya Art 
Colony in Budapest to help bring about a new movement in 
Hungarian painting. His work, which has received many 
awards, is distinguished by a realistic portrayal of national 
costumes and a careful recording of ethnographic details. 

Since 1912 Mr. Glatz has been teaching at the Academy 
of Fine Arts. 
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IRELAND 

C enturies before the vikings occupied Dublin, Waterford, 
and Limerick the civilization of Ireland had made her an 
important European center of learning. She had preserved the 
ancient La Tene art. She had developed a Christian culture 
which later on affected the Carolingian Renaissance and con¬ 
sequently the great French civilization of the Middle Ages. 

Exquisite La Tene patterns, interlaced and elaborate in 
arrangement, run through Celtic Christian arts—relief carvings 
on stone crosses, manuscript illuminations, and gold ornaments 
and vessels. To traditional forms of decoration the vikings added, 
in the 8th century, zoomorphic motifs. About this time the 
fine arts suffered a decline which lasted until the 12th century 
when an extraordinarily productive era was fostered by monastic 
patronage. 

The next period of activity was long delayed although por¬ 
traiture was practised as early as 1500. The first painter of 
miniature portraits, Digby, Bishop of Elphin, came two hun- 
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dred years later. The 18th and 19th centuries produced Barret 
and Hone, foundation members of the Royal Academy of 
Dublin, and Shee, one of its presidents; also Mulready whose 
work is well represented at the South Kensington Museum, 
O’Connor, the distinguished landscapist, and Sir William Orpen 
who more than any of his compatriots influenced young Irish 
painters of the time. 

Among contemporary artists are gifted sons of Ireland who, 
aware of their ancient patrimony, acutely feel the responsibility 
to carry on. 


John 

KEATING 



<JJohn Keating, a native of Limerick, studied at the 
Dublin Metropolitan School of Art. At this time he met 
Sir William Orpen and later worked with him in London. 

Mr. Keating has shown at the Carnegie International 
Exhibitions, at the Royal Academy, London, and on invita¬ 
tion at the Royal Scottish Academy. Paintings by him have 
been acquired for collections in Dublin, Rome, Glasgow, 
and Brussels. He now teaches in the School of Painting, 
National College of Art, Dublin. In 1918 he was elected 
an associate of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and in 
1919 an academician. 
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ITALY 

T hrough the long night of 
a thousand years Italian 
painting waited for the day 
when its greatness should ap¬ 
pear. At last annunciatory 
figures — Cavallini, Cimabue, 
Duccio—became shadowy por- 

.-it 

tents m the dawn. 

:am FERRUCCI ° FERRAZZI It was Giotto of Florence 

who summoned the sunrise, 
whose mighty brush made later ideals inevitable. By 1305 he 
had shown once and for all that motion, thought, feeling 
could be rendered naturally yet with Attic restraint. The 15th 
century, bright morning of the Renaissance, enhanced the hu¬ 
manistic vision of antique beauty; painting grew toward full 
youthful stature. Masaccio’s chiaroscuro opened an alluring 
path to plastic reality ; Uccello, Pollaiuolo, Fra Angelico, Yer- 
rochio, Botticelli, and the rest brought divers gifts of hand 
and spirit. With Leonardo’s masterpieces the High Renaissance 
was proclaimed. Over Umbrian hills, too, morning moved 
apace; Piero della Francesca, Signorelli, and Perugino experi¬ 
mented; in 1504 young Raphael set out for Florence. He found 
Michelangelo already at work. Soon both were called to Rome. 
The fast-ascending sun touched the zenith and they brought all 
that had gone before to ultimate fulfilment in one swift noontide 
hour. 


Far and wide, meanwhile, in ducal courts, in tiny remote 
hamlets, in princely Milan, the Renaissance—vast outpouring 
of creative genius—was scattering largess. 

To the laggard north it had come late with Jacopo Bellini of 
Venice, with Squarcione and Mantegna of Padua, but before 
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1510 midday luster gleamed upon Venice; her pastoral dreams, 
joyous pagan vitality, and worldly splendor had been portrayed 
by Giovanni Bellini, Giorgione, Titian with colors surpassingly 
radiant. As giants had arisen in the dawn, so, when the great day 
of the Renaissance came to an end, Veronese and Tintoretto 
stood upon the last shining summits at sunset. 

Such flickering stars in the dusk as Bolognese eclecticism and 
Neapolitan realism but presaged oncoming night. 

The 20th century has seen immense revivification; Italian 
painters, original, fecund, breathe the morning freshness of 
another day. 


Ferruccio 

FERRAZZI 



IPerruccio Ferrazzi of Rome, first instructed by his 
father, progressed so well that at seventeen he was able to 
exhibit and three years later sold a painting to the Italian 
Government. 

From then on achievements and honors came rapidly— 
membership in the Academy of St. Luca, prizes at the 
Quadriennale, the National Baruzzi Prize, Bologna, the 
Carnegie Institute First International Prize. He is now an 
instructor at the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Rome, and 
an academician of Italy. Galleries in Europe, South 
America, and the United States own examples of his work. 
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ALBERT HUIE 


JAMAICA 

O nce upon a time, in the Neolithic Age perhaps, there lived 
on the island of Jamaica a people who left records of their 
culture by incising on rocks the outlines of birds, animals, and 
human beings. 

Many ages afterward the tribe of Indians whom Columbus 
discovered made images of their gods out of stone and wood 
and clay. Like many primitive folk the world over who live 
where trees abound they were skilful wood carvers, and much 
sculpture adorned their villages. They loved gay colors, so with 
paint and feathers they created bright decorations. 

Spaniards, who ruled Jamaica for more than 150 years, 
brought with them the arts of Spain and Africans the lore of 
their continent. When Cromwell’s West Indies expedition won 
the island for England the forms of yet another country were 
Implanted. 

The new rulers gave peace to the land and after a while such 
things as painting could begin to grow. In 1854 the Royal Society 
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of Arts was formed and in 1892 the Jamaica Portrait Gallery 
was opened. Lately there have been many signs of what may 
truly be called a Jamaican art, one that recognizes its debt to 
the peoples from whom it has come but that is rooted in the 
modern country’s life and thought. 


Albert 

HllIE 



Th* youthful Albert Huie, born in 1920 in the small sea¬ 
port town of Falmouth, Jamaica, is self-taught but has been 
helped recently by experienced people, including a former 
secretary of the Institute of Jamaica. 

Public recognition of the young man’s ability came to 
him when he received the first prize and the Award of Merit 
at a Jamaican Arts Exhibition, 1938. 

With technical methods which already show personal 
quality he paints portraits of native types. His work springs 
directly and simply from the soil of the country. 






Damn SHUHO ikegami 

No. 32 

JAPAN 

T he history of Japanese painting began in the 7th century 
when a Buddhistic influence swept across the country, bring¬ 
ing with it traces of the lands through which it had passed. This 
first stage is typified by frescoes in the Golden Hall of Horiu-ji. 
From the 9th to the 12th centuries Fujiwara art, sometimes 
stamped with the elegant fine lines and delicate colors of the 
Genji Monogatari scroll, and sometimes with the flowing articu¬ 
late lines of the Shigi-san-Engi, charmed aristocrats. 

The I3th century brought ink painting which the Zen sect 
spread among the Samurai. It gradually was fused with preced¬ 
ing forms and became the Kano style so beautifully exemplified 
by Kano Motonobu in the 15th century. From this developed 
the Momoyama style, combining rich colors w r ith bold composi¬ 
tion, a manner that flourished till about 1700. 

During the next era all classes were interested in cultural 
activities, and handicrafts flourished. The work of block painters 
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captivated the masses and a century later became a strong force 
in shaping European styles. The new technique of joining poetry 
and painting opened vistas which held enchantments hitherto 
unknown. An important group of artists sketched from nature; 
they founded the Maruyama and Shijo schools. 

In the 19th century artists began to make use of American 
and European styles which have become blended with native 
elements in a modem Japanese art exquisitely delicate and 
powerfully imagined. 


Shuho 

KEGAMI 



Q)huho Ikegami, bom in Takato-maehi, gave promise at 
an early age of becoming one of Japan’s great painters. He 
at first was taught by his father, a famous artist, and at the 
age of twenty won the first of the many prizes which have 
been conferred upon him. 

Mr. Ikegami is known principally for landscapes and 
animal pictures. Since 1894 he has been a constant exhibitor 
at various exhibitions in Japan, and many of his prize¬ 
winning pictures have been purchased by the Imperial 
Household Department and Prince Ri. 

He is a member of numerous organizations including 
the Institute of Japanese Art, the Japanese Painting 
Society, and the Imperial Fine Art Academy. 



The Old Fort Mombasa william h. m. paterson 

No. 13 


KENYA 


W orld-wide recognition that art has become a dynamic ele¬ 
ment of modern progress is vividly illustrated by the 
founding of an arts and crafts society in Kenya. Here in the 
land of Swahili and Watta, African country famed for its big- 
game hunting, now thrives an organization whose members 
cultivate esthetic talent and ideals. 

Among them are several gifted artists who have not only 
increased art appreciation and practise in the colony but have 
established a standard for emulation. 

Since it was organized in 1925 the Kenya Arts and Crafts 
Society has known a spirited and flourishing career. It holds an 
annual exhibition at Nairobi, where paintings, photographs, and 
various kinds of handiwork are shown. 

Each year it purchases one or two of the best pictures which 
are intended to form the nucleus of a permanent collection. 
Water-color is the favorite medium, and the paintings are distin¬ 
guished by purity of tone and directness of execution. 

This East African colony has many native elements which, 
brought together, should produce a unique development in art: 
landscapes that merge from tropical splendor into the bleakness 



of perennial frost; aborigines of a Bushman type whose unusual 
powers of vision catch the swift movements of antelope, chetah, 
lion, and leopard; and many racial inheritances to augment the 
common store of richly suggestive material. 


William 
H. M- 
PATERSON 


Wlliam H. M. Paterson, a native of Edinburgh, was 
educated at George Watson’s College; after completing his 
studies he entered the Edinburgh College of Art and there 
specialized in wood-block color printing. Much of his work 
in this medium has been widely exhibited in Europe. 

A need for climatic change took him to Kenya where he 
worked on a coffee plantation and later followed other out¬ 
door pursuits. Finding opportunity in his leisure time to 
resume artistic endeavors, he turned to landscape painting. 
One of his water-colors is in the Kenya Permanent Collec¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Paterson is an enthusiastic member of the Kenya 
Arts and Crafts Society and frequently shows at its exhi¬ 
bitions. 






Pine Trees 
No. 58 


JEKABS APINIS 


LATVIA 

TT atvian arts have always been given a specific character by an 
jLj uncommonly distinctive use of form and by equally uncom¬ 
mon subject-matter. Through symbolic use of color, realism takes 
on visionary meaning and becomes a true reflection of the people, 
in whom practicality and mysticism, mind and heart are strangely 
blended. 

As early as prehistoric times a regional style was begun, 
which later appeared in such decorative ornament as the Latvju 
Roksti, geometrical design emphasizing rhythm, proportion, and 
parallelism. 

Through the centuries many influences entered, from Roman 
to baroque and neoclassical. Native artists were joined by west¬ 
ern Europeans who introduced foreign ideas. 

In the middle of the 19th century several Latvian painters 
were well known abroad, among them Huns and Fedders, who 
taught at the St. Petersburg Academy of Arts. Somewhat later 
young enthusiasts, led by Adanis Alksnis, took up romanticism 
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and profusely painted the landscape, the old life with its folklore 
and fairy tales, the peasant at work. 

After conflict between opposed schools the artists of inde¬ 
pendent Latvia are finding common ground on which they can 
stand together and create a new national art. To this task they 
bring modern technical resources; but they still cling to some of 
the old traditional forms, and find their most precious subject- 
matter in the enduring nature of the people—realistic, but 
dreamy, meditative, and tender. 


Jeliabs 

APIIMIS 



all ekabs Apinis, who belongs to the younger generation of 
landscape painters, was bom in Sloka. He received his first 
instructions at the School of Art at Pleskow, Russia, but 
returned to Latvia when the Academy of Art was opened 
and finished his studies there in 1932 with honors. 

While still a student he showed a number of his land¬ 
scapes at the Liepaja art exhibition. As a member of the 
Union of Latvian Painters he has participated since 1933 in 
all its exhibits at Riga, Daugavpils, and Valmiera. His pic¬ 
tures are to be found in Latvian State and municipal 
museums at Riga, and in several foreign collections. 



Gadames 
No. 35 


MICHELE CASCELLA 


LIBYA 

P hoenicians and Carthaginians left behind them in what now 
is Libya no enduring records of their arts or crafts. The 
succeeding Romans built temples and amphitheatres that had 
“the inflexibility of mathematics, the force of the will, the 
authority of pride” which distinguished their counterparts 
across the Mediterranean, and the solidity that enables them to 
reveal some form and beauty more than fifteen hundred years 
after they were built. 

In the 7th century, following a period of domination by 
Vandals and Byzantines, the country came under the rule of 
Arabs; bulbous domes, horseshoe arches, and arabesque de¬ 
signs proclaimed the sovereignty of Islam. 

Since Mohammedans are forbidden by their religion to make 
representations of human and animal figures, Arabian artists 
perforce turned to geometry for lines, curves, and angles, to plant 
life for graceful spirals and intermingling patterns, and to 
calligraphy for yet more variation of surface-covering designs. 
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Carvers cut delicate traceries in wood and stone. Wood decora¬ 
tions were inlaid with ebony and ivory, and frequently painted 
with brilliant colors. In mosaics, enameled glass, and illum¬ 
inated manuscripts great beauty was often achieved. 

Since 1911 several Italian artists have painted there on 
State invitation, thereby officially introducing an old European 
art that long had been interdict. 


Michele 

CASCEILA 



M ichele Cascella, born in Ortona a Mare, Italy, 
became identified with Libya through an order from the 
governor authorizing him to visit the country for the pur¬ 
pose of painting its typical features. 

He studied under his father, and later in Milan 
where he frequently exhibited. His work has been shown 
throughout Europe and has received many awards. 

The Mussolini Museum, Rome, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, the Luxemburg Museum, Paris, the 
Modem Art Museum, Brussels, and a number of private 
collections in Europe and the United States contain paint¬ 
ings by him. The Princess of Piedmont has in her collec¬ 
tion twenty of his Italian landscapes. 


HARRY RABINGER 


Vue de Luxemburg 
No. 31 


LUXEMBURG 

T he scenes and legends of Luxemburg have the enduring 
charm of a fairy tale. On crags and mountain peaks stand 
crumbling castles which long, long ago knew beautiful princesses 
and crusading knights. Wraiths leave their tombs; the whir of a 
spinning wheel can today be heard as the ghost of a captured 
French lady continues to spin for her wedding dress; Melusine, 
a good fairy, is held prisoner within the great rock on which 
Luxemburg was built, and grasped in her hand is the city’s 
destiny. 

Because this great three-sided rock — known as the inland 
Gibraltar — occupies a strategic military position the grand 
duchy has harbored a dozen races, and all have left evidence 
of their domination. 

An archeological museum in the capital contains pottery, 
statuettes, and carvings of the Celts; relics from burial places of 
the Franks; weapons and coins left behind by the Romans; 
tapestries, mosaics, and other objects wrought by later peoples. 
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At Altlinster is a primitive high-relief sculpture of two human 
figures carved in living rock. Its date has never been determined. 
A church in the city of Luxemburg contains beautiful examples 
of sculpture and wood carving from the Middle Ages. Paintings 
of the 16th and 17th centuries embellish old churches, and the 
Pescatore Museum contains a collection of early French and 
Flemish pictures, among which are several by great masters. 

But Luxemburg is of the present also. The last two decades 
have seen great activity among native artists who in modern styles 
place upon canvas impressions of a country fascinating with the 
twofold fascination of reality and a fairy tale. 



Harry Rabinger, of Luxemburg, began his training at 
the National School of Decorative Arts, Paris, and con¬ 
tinued it at the School of Fine Arts. Later he went to the 
Royal Academy, Munich. Then followed a period of travel. 

In 1926 he and Joseph Kutter founded in Luxemburg 
an association of young artists which was largely responsi¬ 
ble for the revival of fine arts in the grand duchy. 

The State commissioned him to paint a large canvas for 
the Luxemburg pavilion at the 1937 Paris Exposition; an¬ 
other picture was awarded a prize. His work has been pur¬ 
chased by the State and principal cities of Luxemburg. 



Children at Play- 
no . 22 


J. GUERRERO GALVAN 


MEXICO 


U ntil only a few years ago much of Mexico’s beauty was 
almost forgotten or ignored. Surviving relics bore wit¬ 
ness to the powerful, creative Aztec civilization that had arisen 
and flourished in the past, but they were little noted by paint¬ 
ers. Things craftsmen fashioned were scarcely considered as 
objects of art. 

The Mexican Renaissance of the 20th century brought the 
forgotten inheritance once more to mind, and artists looked 
with new respect at the work of humble folk whose instinctive 
artistry was perceptible even in the smallest articles for every¬ 
day use. 

From colonial times, when religious pictures were painted 
for churches, monasteries, and convents, art had been pro¬ 
duced which adhered to conventional standards. Throughout 
the 19th century European styles were in favor as modified 
and adapted to expression of the Mexican temperament. 
Swift and startling changes came with the renaissance. 


mm countries 


New ideas which touched every phase of life, remains of the 
old Aztec culture, contemporary folk arts, gave stimulus and 
inspiration. Painters of amazing imaginative originality began 
to evolve new technical forms. They revived fresco painting 
and created a style of mural decoration. In so doing they 
released a fresh, powerful impulse that has already communi¬ 
cated itself to many other countries and holds potentialities 
of the highest import for the future. 

The beauty Mexico so long forgot or disregarded has 
helped to make her a great art center of this generation. 



Guerrero Galvan was bom in Tonala, Mexico, and 
reared in the United States. When still a boy he studied at 
the Plastic Art School, San Antonio, though his major occu¬ 
pation at the time was painting railroad cars, tanks, and 
signboards. He went to Guadalajara in 1932 for further 
training. Subsequently, in Mexico, D.F., he taught school 
but, wearied of the routine, soon resigned, and devoted 
himself entirely to painting. 

His talent is versatile. Working in oils, gouache, and 
lithography he has produced murals, easel pictures, and 
designs for the stage. 
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Environs de Marrakech 
No. 63 


HENRI VERGE-SARRAT 


MOROCCO 


M ohammedan art though stylized has always been flexible. 

It has bent to local traditions and often has adopted the 
local forms after a few Moslem needs were met. Though restric¬ 
tions imposed by the Koran forbid representation of human 
and animal figures, it frequently employs these forms in secular 
decorations. It is beautiful and extraordinarily dynamic. 

In North Africa the plants and animals of the desert are 
conventionalized with lines simplified and elements condensed. 
Color is pronounced throughout Islamic ornamentation; wood 
carvings and relief work in plaster and stucco are painted and 
gilded with rich results, and the minor arts achieve sumptu¬ 
ous effects through the use of stained glass, ivory, and mother- 
of-pearl. 

The French artist Henri Matisse, who was a leader of the 
reaction against Impressionism as well as against classicism, 
visited Morocco and studied its colors under the brilliant light 
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with results which may be seen in amazing canvases he later 
painted. 

At the beginning of the present century Marshal Lyauty 
began his task of pacification. He ensured preservation of native 
traditions in art. He founded schools of handicrafts. He restored 
architectural masterpieces. Above all he established a successful 
administration which permits artists to roam at will and in safety 
to study the soul of Morocco. 



^^.lthough a Belgian by birth, Henri Verge-Sarrat, paint¬ 
er and etcher, is identified with the modern art of Morocco. 
In his student days he won several scholarships and sup¬ 
plemented his studies with journeys to Egypt, Algeria, 
Morocco, Corsica, Portugal, and Spain. The strange East¬ 
ern life of Africa so fired his imagination that much of 
his work shows a strong sympathy for Moor and Bedouin. 

The Luxembourg and the Petit Palais in Paris and many 
of the French provincial museums have acquired Sarrats, 
also museums in Algiers, Cairo, Belgrade, Los Angeles, 
Brooklyn, and Chicago. Several years ago the decoration of 
. the Legion of Honor was conferred upon Mr. Sarrat by the 
President of France. 




Balinese Still Life Charles e. g. sayers 

No, 71 

NETHERLAND INDIA 

T o meditate upon Netherland Indian culture is to sail 
through reveries evoked by the Malay Archipelago, land of 
romantic dreams; to hear again its enchanting names—Bali, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Java; to see terraces of rice bathed by moun¬ 
tain streams, elephants drowsing among the teak trees, groups 
of pygmy hunters as they stalk the tapir, and ornate temples 
whose carved friezes illustrate royal legends. 

Of all the islands Java holds the most illuminating relics of 
bygone civilizations. At Borobudur are the ruins of a vast 9th 
century Buddhist relic-shrine which rivals Angkor Wat in gran¬ 
deur. On the lavishly sculptured walls are five bands of religious 
scenes, carved with great naturalism though now and again a 
conventionalized motif gives additional variety to the pattern. 

Not a great deal is known of early Javanese painting except 
that manuscript illumination was largely pursued, murals prob¬ 
ably were painted but no examples survive, and batik —wax 
painting—is centuries old. There is in Java today a tendency 
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to suppress the Indian element and to emphasize the Malayo- 
Polynesian traditions. 

Bali has preserved many of her 16th and 17th century 
murals, book illustrations, and painted scrolls. 

Modern painting by foreigners and by natives of European 
ancestry bears toward landscape, though genre and portraiture 
have their practitioners on these islands of the South Seas. 


Charles 
E. G. 
SAYERS 



(Charles E. G. Sayers was born in Java, went to the 
Netherlands to attend school, and studied at the Royal 
Academy of Arts, where he won the Johan Cohen Gosschalk 
Prize. Soon afterward he entered the Beaux Arts at Paris. 

In 1926 a period of roving began—to Egypt, the 
Netherlands again, Bali, Batavia, Sourabaya, and France. 

His murals for the Netherland Indian pavilion at the 
International Colonial Exposition, Paris, were destroyed 
by fire. He collaborated in decorating the new pavilion 
and also the Portuguese and French buildings. 




Peasants at a Village Bar 
No. 53 


MRS. CHARLEY TOOROP 


NETHERLANDS 


P ainters of the Netherlands in the great 17th century, though 
they lacked ecclesiastical patronage, found in the country 
itself and its people material which abundantly sufficed for a 
splendid epoch of painting. 

In Haarlem Frans Hals executed portraits with a technique 
well adapted to his hearty, good natured sitters. Adriaen 
Brouwer, of Flanders, whose brief career was divided between 
Haarlem and Antwerp, devoted remarkable talents to depicting 
peasants in lively genre scenes and to landscape. 

At Amsterdam Rembrandt, dramatist of light and human 
character, painted immortal portraits and Biblical subjects. 

Numerous genre painters, sometimes called “The Little 
Masters,” though the adjective is not meant to describe their 
remarkable gifts, depicted many events of everyday life with 
domestic interiors as settings. Among these men Gabriel Metsu 
and Gerard Dou of Leiden, Ter Borch of Haarlem, and Pieter de 
Hooch and Jan Vermeer of Delft were especially eminent. 

Landscape was early practised as a distinct kind of painting 
in the Netherlands. Hercules Segers, Brouwer, Jan van Goyen, 
and Salomon van Ruisdael were earlier masters. Rembrandt 
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belongs in this line and Jacob van Ruisdael, a remarkable tech¬ 
nician in compositional and atmospheric effects. Cuyp, also of 
Haarlem and also skilful in suggesting atmosphere, added men 
and animals to his landscapes. With Hobbema of Amsterdam the 
magnificent century came to a close. 

Many painters born in the Netherlands were associated with 
early Flemish painting, and it is interesting that in the 19th cen¬ 
tury Jongkind and Van Gogh were closely connected with the art 
of France. 

In the 1920’s artists of the Netherlands were prominent ex¬ 
ponents of modern styles, but of late conservatism has appeared 
in their work. 


Mrs. 

Charley 

TOOROP 



Mrs. Charley Toorop, daughter of the Dutch painter 
Jan Toorop, was born at Katwijk, the Netherlands. She 
is self-taught and has experimented with various modern 
styles in portraiture, genre, landscape, and designs for 
stage setting. 

Paintings by Mrs. Toorop have been acquired by 
museums in Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Utrecht, The Hague, 
and Berlin, also by various foundations and important 
collectors. She has exhibited at the Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh. 





Typical View of Aruba JOHN c. lampe 

No. 10 

NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 

O NE reason the arts have flourished in the Netherlands West 
Indies, it has been said, is that these islands of the Carib¬ 
bean are passionately beloved by their people. To express this 
feeling they have had recourse not to painting alone but also to 
music, literature, and architecture. 

Music and poetry appeared earliest. There have been many 
musicians, some of whom have enjoyed fame in the outside 
world. Special interest attaches to the Curacaoean popular music. 
In its simple and strongly rhythmical strains may be heard 
echoes of European folk tunes; songs for weddings and harvests 
often have Guinean words. A curious grouping is also to be 
found in poetry, which employs a language made up of Spanish, 
English, Dutch, Portuguese, and native words. 

Architecture offers yet another piquant contrast, for gabled, 
red-tiled houses of old Amsterdam seem strangely exotic in the 
tropics. 

Small wonder that life in the midst of these fascinating 
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contrasts engages the affections of Curacaoens, and that artists 
greatly desire to interpret material so unique. Their efforts to 
this end have been greatly aided by the Curacao Art Circle whose 
ardent and untiring endeavors have helped to bring about the 
present flourishing state of painting. 



JJohn C. Lam pe was bom at Oranjested on the island of 
Aruba and was educated there. When quite young he 
showed a leaning toward the arts, which later proved to 
be an expression of decided talent. Drawing, painting, and 
playing musical instruments occupied much of his time 
while a student at the Government School, and continued 
to be a major interest after his graduation. 

He then went into business, joining his uncle’s export¬ 
ing company. Despite curtailed practise time he has mas¬ 
tered the piano, guitar, banjo, mandolin, and violin, and 
has made a local reputation as a painter. With the excep¬ 
tion of a few lessons in drawing, given by a correspon¬ 
dence school, he is entirely self-taught in both music and 
painting. 
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St. John's Harbor 
No. 50 


ROBERT W. PILOT 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


TXTewfoundland, oldest colony of Great Britain, is inhabited 
-Ln principally by descendants of pioneers from the western 
part of England. Racial inheritance and environment have pro¬ 
duced in the people a great love for outdoor life, which led 
Cullen, Newfoundland’s best known painter, to undertake the 
work that made him famous. 

He was a native of St. John’s and was the first professional 
artist to paint the snow scenes of Canada. After initial studies at 
Montreal he went twice to Paris and the last time was especially 
successful. The French Government bought two of his pictures 
for the Luxembourg Museum and he was elected an associate 
member of the Salon Nationale des Beaux Arts. 

Back in Canada again Cullen became enraptured by the 
winter landscape. At first he was alone in his enthusiasm. Having 
both courage and convictions he persevered; not only did he lead 
the public to an appreciation of the beauty in a snow-laden stretch 
of countryside but he helped to bring a new school into being. 
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Of late years art lovers In St. John’s have organized exhibi¬ 
tions from time to time, and it is clear that Newfoundland has 
talent which, impeded by lack of art schools, is still of amateur 
standing but is nonetheless vigorous and imaginative. 



1l^l.obert W. Pilot was born in St. John’s. He studied at 
the Art Association in Montreal under Cullen, his famous 
compatriot. After study at Julian’s, Paris, he made a tour 
through France, Italy, Spain, Morocco, and England. 

Many of his pictures are done in pastel. He has ex¬ 
hibited in Europe, Morocco, South Africa, Australia, and 
the United States, and has been awarded the Wood Scholar¬ 
ship, also the Jessie Dow prize twice in succession. Mr. 
Pilot teaches at the Montreal School of Fine Arts and is a 
member of the Royal Canadian Academy. 


ARCHIBALD FRANK NICOLL 


Evening, Rakaia Gorge 
No. 19 

NEW ZEALAND 

I N a single step New Zealand’s art advanced from the ideals 
of a savage tribe to the matured traditions of a highly- 
civilized people. The transition from Maori grotesquery to full- 
fledged European academicism was accomplished in traveling¬ 
time from England to the new dominion. 

As builders and artist-craftsmen the early New Zealanders, 
being Polynesian, had great skill in working with wood. They 
decorated their canoes, ornaments, and houses with carved and 
painted designs in which the human figure—not well executed 
—constituted a prominent and often-used subject. Much of their 
work was symbolic and all of it, though grotesque, was ex¬ 
tremely decorative. 

When English painters first went to the new colony they 
brought as mental equipment both the British point of view and 
standards long accepted. England’s cultural traditions became 
those of New Zealand. Transplanted art forms have remained 
untouched by the South Seas and modern theories have been 
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unable to effect such pronounced changes as in many other 
countries. 

There is liberal provision for the cultivation of painting 
through support of numerous schools, societies, and museums. 
Many young artists have gone to Europe for further study, have 
placed great achievement to their credit, and, remaining there, 
have completed the circle begun by their artistic forebears long 
ago. 


Archibald 

Frank 

NICOLL 



J^rchibald Frank Nicoll, who was born in Lincoln, 
Canterbury, New Zealand, attended the Canterbury College 
School of Art, Westminster Art School, London, Edinburgh 
College of Art, and the Scottish Academy Life School. He 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, London, and the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and was elected a member of the Scottish 
Society of Artists. From 1920 to 1928 he was director of 
the Canterbury College School of Art. 

Mr. Nicoll has painted many portraits and received, in 
1932, the Bledisloe medal for landscape. He is represented 
in Dunedin Municipal Gallery, Robert McDougall Art Gal¬ 
lery, Christchurch, National Art Gallery, Wellington, Sar- 
jent Art Gallery, Wanganui, and the Auckland Art Gallery. 


Returning from Market C. C. ibeto 

No. 76 


NIGERIA 

T he oldest extant art forms peculiar to Nigeria are extraor¬ 
dinarily beautiful. Well executed bronze and terra-cotta 
portrait heads from Ife are of unknown date but may belong to 
the 13th century. Not quite so old are the fine ivories, bronze 
heads, and panels found in Benin, and a collection of small 
carved stone figures unearthed at Esie. Some of these moulded 
and sculptured objects and certain figures carved in the round 
from wood have amazing creative originality. 

Until a few years ago there was no painting except some 
rather primitive mural * decorations, long friezes illustrating 
native dances and folklore, done in fiat washes. But when the 
Nigerian Government began to organize an art course to train 
teachers for the schools it was discovered that the people had 
much talent and a lively sense of color and design. 

Modem Nigerian artists conceive their themes and execute 
them in complete disregard for foreign ideas. Their subjects 
are taken from everyday life; their style is bold with a slight 
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tendency to accent outline, which gives to the figures a stereo¬ 
scopic salience. Oils are rarely used as there seems to be some 
strange native affinity for water-colors. There has long been so 
much art in this West African country that the present school 
grows in fertile soil. 



When he was six years old C. C. Ibeto, born in Nnewi, a 
small inland town of Nigeria, was taken to Onitsha. An 
orphan, and in delicate health, he was placed in the Christ 
Church Infant School. 

Drawing and writing were his favorite subjects through¬ 
out his several years in the elementary schools. His ability 
attracted the attention of a visiting general manager of 
schools and, as a result, the Bishop of Nigeria arranged for 
him to study art at the Ibadan Government College. His 
progress was rapid. In 1937 some of his paintings, wood 
carvings, and terra cottas were included in a London exhi¬ 
bition. 

Since 1936 Mr. Ibeto has been teaching art in the 
Church Missionary Society College at Awka. 




JOHN LUKE 


Irish Landscape 
No. 14 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

At the high tide of Gaelic Christianity Ulster was a center 
0 f bas-relief carving and missal illumination. Later, 
unsettled conditions made artistic endeavor impossible; through¬ 
out many centuries the country was too weakened for creative 
effort. When Belfast became a city of culture and compara¬ 
tive wealth, in the 18th century, her demand for pictures was 
met at first by itinerant painters from England, and afterward 
by others from Dublin. 

Early in Queen Victoria’s reign several landscape painters 
emerged, but most of them are merely of local and antiquarian 
concern. Hugh Thomson exercised his talent in England where 
he became one of the most noted illustrators of the time. Sir 
John Lavery, portraitist, whose work is represented in principal 
galleries of the world, though bom in Belfast must be considered 
as belonging to the Glasgow school. 

Today many painters are at work. Whether they follow 
academic traditions or more advanced experimental styles they 
are giving expression to the life and landscape of North Ireland. 
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The wild bogs and sedgy lakes, the rounded hills of Down, the 
mountains heaped in slim profusion, and the rough-sculptured 
cliffs of Ulster waited long for clear interpretation. They have 
found it at last. 


John 

LUKE 



John Luke, of Belfast, while a student at the Belfast 
Academy of Art was awarded the Sorella Exhibition and 
the Dunville Scholarship to the Slade School, London, 
where he received the Robert Ross Scholarship. He also 
studied at the Westminster School of Art. 

His work has been shown at exhibitions of the Northern 
Ireland Guild of Arts, the Ulster Unit, Ulster Academy of 
Arts, the Royal Hibernian Academy, Dublin, and has been 
acquired by the Haverty Trust, Queen’s University, Belfast, 
the University Guild, and the Overseas League House, Lon¬ 
don. He worked on a frieze for the Empire Exhibition, 
Glasgow. 

Mr. Luke is an associate of the Ulster Academy of Arts. 
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NORWAY 

A n unusual form of decoration rose to importance in Norway 
-/^Lin the 13th and 14th centuries when her mural artists 
painted chiefly on wood. The native schools so early beginning 
to take shape were sadly impeded by political and religious 
events. Painting did not cease, but for a long time its most sturdy 
growth was as a popular art among the peasantry. 

Modern Norwegian painting has its own special place in the 
art of the world. Its peculiar quality grows out of a deep feeling 
for color and the subjects most often chosen. In the 19th century 
artists turned to the beautiful northern landscape and to the 
lives of such simple folk as farmers and fishermen. Later on Old 
Norse mythology and popular tales offered congenial themes. 
Almost without exception color played a major part, color that 
ran the whole gamut from somberness to brilliance, from muted 
half-tones to sharp clarity, from delicate modulation to daring 
contrast. 

Dahl and Jacob Munch were the pioneers. The fifties and 
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sixties brought Tidemand, Sundt-Hansen, Gude, and Cappelen. 
From the eighties when naturalism became predominant the 
national genius flowered in such variously gifted men as Thau- 
low, Krohg, Edvard Munch, Werenskiold, and Munthe. 

The 20th century has seen work of many kinds by numer¬ 
ous gifted artists; but despite new methods and theories color 
still gives to Norwegian painting its highest distinction. Indeed, 
artists of Norway use it with ever-increasing power and beauty. 


Finn 

DAVIDSEN 


Fear Davidsen’s birthplace was Oslo where he received a 
general education through college and military school, fol¬ 
lowed by two years at the Norwegian Art Academy. 

At the end of this period he decided upon further pro¬ 
fessional training abroad, which decision he carried into 
effect throughout several years devoted to study and travel 
in Germany, Italy, Spain, and France. 

Mr. Davidsen has held a number of exhibitions in Paris 
and Oslo. His paintings have been accorded exceptionally 
appreciative recognition. 





PALESTINE 


W hen the chosen people came out of Egypt they had some 
knowledge of ways to work with metal but this they forgot 
after they had turned to land and plowshare. 

So it was when Solomon in the fourth year of his reign 
began to build a temple in Jerusalem and summoned artists and 
artisans from Phoenicia. 

With them was a man called Hiram, “cunning to work all 
works in brass.” And the seven-branched candlesticks and lamps 
and sacred vessels for Solomon’s temple were pure gold. 

In process of time the Syrian Kings of Seleucia and Antioch 
spread thro ugh the country art that had Greek simplicity. Monu¬ 
ments wrought with lavish Corinthian magnificence were built 
in the Roman age. 

The Christian religion brought to Palestine the mosaics 
of Byzantium, Gothic carving, and other new forms. And to these 
were added the domed mosque and decorative splendor of Mo- 
bammedans. 

Today a new art is being conceived in Palestine. And again 
artists are coming from many lands. This time they are Jews and 
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JAKOB STEINHARDT 
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are united by the impulse to be altogether Jewish in their crea¬ 
tions. At Tel-Aviv is a museum containing a collection of modern 
art gathered from the whole world. 

But Palestine, old and mysterious, can not be hurried, and 
generations must pass before she will have refashioned all these 
offerings from her children into one art which bears her likeness 
alone. 



Jakob Steinhardt, a native of Zerkow, Prussia, began 
drawing at the age of five. When nine years old he was en¬ 
rolled in a Berlin gymnasium but, at the expense of formal 
education, continued to follow his natural bent. Sponsored 
by friends, he studied painting in Germany, France, and 
Italy. 

Several of his pictures, representing a group of painters 
known as die Pathetiker, were exhibited in the 1917 Ber¬ 
liner Secession; many of his book illustrations, wood-cuts, 
and etchings have been published. He exhibited at London 
and Paris in 1935 and 1937. 

The museums of Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem have pur¬ 
chased representative examples of Mr. Steinhardt’s work. 
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PANAMA 


T he early Indians of Panama manifested their artistic inclina¬ 
tions largely through ornaments of beaten gold, — brace¬ 
lets, plates, mirrors, and animals. As they worshipped tutelary 
divinities it is probable that the animals were religious images. 

Balboa crossed the Isthmus in 1513 and discovered the 
Pacific Ocean, an adventure that greatly strengthened Spanish 
claims to the territory. 

Under Spain’s regime painting was almost exclusively 
ecclesiastical. Of the several artists who assisted on the altar- 
pieces and other decorations required by the Church the most 
important was Rivera (1591-1646), who established the only 
school of colonial days. 

When the country was united with Colombia painting de¬ 
veloped into a popular esthetic utterance. Conspicuous among 
the artists of this period was Epifanio Garay, a native of Bogota. 
Fine examples of his work are to be found in both Panama and 
Colombia where they have acquired extraordinary value. 




That a strong consciousness of art prevails in Panama today 
is attested by the many secondary schools where instruction is 
available, and by the National School of Painting. Although 
some of the contemporary men were trained abroard, prin¬ 
cipally in Paris and Madrid, others remained at home and made 
excellent progress. Among practising artists are several whose 
talents are writing an important chapter in the history of 
Panamanian art. 


Humberto 

IVALDI 



U Umberto Ivaldi was bom in Panama and began his 
professional training there. 

In 1929 he was the successful contestant for a pension 
from the State, which enabled him to study at the Escuela 
Superior de Pintura, Escultura y Grabado, Madrid. At the 
Prado Museum he derived greatest inspiration from the 
works of El Greco and Goya. 

More than thirty of Mr. Ivaldi’s paintings are soon to 
be shown in Panama, where he now lives. His energies as an 
artist are chiefly devoted to portraiture, landscape, and the 
rendering of themes which spring directly from the life of 
the country. 





PERU 


J RCHITECTURAL ruins would seem to indicate a culture in 
- Peru before the Incan civilization which by the time of the 
Spanish conquest was the highest in South America. Weaving 
and pottery-making were perfected crafts; some of the work 
in gold, silver, and bronze was extremely good; and stone 
carving, employed to decorate buildings with low relief, 
showed great skill. The conquerors introduced painting. 
Fusion of Spanish and native cultures produced fresh expression 
in various arts. 


During colonial times the impress of Europe was strong upon 
Peruvian painting. Since artists found in the Church their best 
patron, sacred themes naturally predominated. 

The early years of the republic produced two painters of 
first rank. Merino, who gained fame through his use of red tonali¬ 
ties, became a European. Lazo was an excellent portrait painter 
and treated native themes romantically. 
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During the 19th century many names became well 
known. Daniel Hernandez, whose La Perezosa won a gold medal 
at the Paris Exposition of 1900, acquired both local and Euro¬ 
pean prestige. In 1918 the Peruvian Government commissioned 
him to establish the National School of Fine Arts. 

Since 1920 there has developed both a movement to make use 
of modern idioms in painting and the will to create a distinc¬ 
tively Peruvian school. 



cdiosE Sabogal was bom in a small village of Caja- 
marca. At twenty-one he went to Rome and there received 
his first instruction. A period of formal study was fol¬ 
lowed by travels through Italy, France, Spain, Algeria, 
and Morocco. 

He returned to South America, studied in various coun¬ 
tries, went to Mexico for further work, and later was ap¬ 
pointed director of the National School of Fine Arts, Lima. 

Mr. Sabogal’s first exhibition was held at Lima. He has 
also exhibited at Guadalajara, Buenos Aires, San Francisco, 
and New York. In 1928 his decorations painted for the 
School of Mines Exhibition, Seville, Spain, were awarded 
a gold medal. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


M early all traces of any primitive Philippine art which pos¬ 
sibly existed before the 16th century have been obliterated. 
Spaniards brought Christianity to the islands. They built 
magnificent churches and decorated them with pictures' and carv¬ 
ings. The Filipinos still do exquisite work in wood carving. From 
naive patterns cut by pagan Igorrotes to the marvelous tracery 
that glorifies St. Ignatius’s in Manila is found unique delicacy of 
feeling and wealth of detail. 

The Moros work in silver with a fine and sensitive crafts¬ 
manship. Embroidery is taking on qualities peculiar to the 
Philippines, and weaving has long been a highly developed craft. 

Secular art did not develop until the 18th century, at which 
time portraiture made its appearance. Faded remains of the early 
examples show a stiff and cold formality which seems unnatural 
to these people of the tropics. 

The Filipinos are beginning to discover that they have great 
resources for the creation of a national art. Their painters show 
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all the delicacy and refinement native to the people. Most impor¬ 
tant, they are striving to awaken in their countrymen an enthusi¬ 
asm for indigenous forms, and if they fully succeed these islands 
of the Pacific may give to the world a new kind of beauty. 


Fernando 

AMORSOLO 



IFernando Amorsolo of Manila studied painting there at 
the old School of Fine Arts, and later went to Madrid where 
he painted at various times under three of Spain’s most cele¬ 
brated artists. 

The next important step of his career was a showing in 
New York. Forty paintings were on view and all were 
sold. 

Examples of his work have been acquired by European, 
American, and Philippine collectors. He is particularly in¬ 
terested in genre painting and is often commissioned to do 
scenes of everyday Philippine life. At present he teaches in 
the Manila School of Fine Arts. 
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POLAND 

B y adopting Christianity, in 966, Poland set the course her 
civilization was to take. Thenceforth she looked to Rome 
and western Europe for cultural kinship. 

Her earliest paintings, as elsewhere on the Continent, were 
illuminations; from them developed votive pictures of the 14th 
century and eventually the works of Vit Stwosz in the 16th cen¬ 
tury. His many years in Cracow and the activities of the painting 
guilds had brought about promising racial expression although 
kings, aristocrats, and clergy then, as during former centuries, 
brought in many foreign artists. Under royal patronage the art 
of the Italian Renaissance deluged the country anew with alien 
conceptions, and Polish creative efforts were stifled. 

Modem painting began in the 18th century, since when, de¬ 
spite many political changes, the traditions of Polish art have 
been steadily maintained to the present time. Throughout this 
entire period classicism struggled with romanticism, and of the 
two the latter probably was more sympathetic to the Polish soul. 

The 19th century was art’s greatest in Poland. Among the 
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many painters were Orlowski, Grottker, Matejko, Siemieradzki, 
the Gierymski brothers, and Wyspianski. Impressionism, in the 
last decade, found ready exponents. The years since 1920 have 
been a time of renewed vigor and immense productivity. 



iLo land’s gray skies, her dreamlike vistas, and misty hori¬ 
zons have always lured the landscape painter Stephan 
Domaradski to his easel. With equal fidelity he captures the 
spirit of other lands, but when he paints the Polish scene he 
expresses also something known and loved. 

After spending his childhood in southern France Mr. 
Domaradski went to Moscow and studied under Stanislas 
Zukowski. He first exhibited in France and since 1922 has 
shown with great regularity both there and at home. 

His work has been awarded a number of medals and has 
won the attention of various European governments. 
Pictures have been acquired by the Paris and London 
embassies of Poland, and by the Russian and French 
Governments. 
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ANTONIO SOARES 


PORTUGAL 

A lthough Portuguese art was modified for many centuries 
by the styles of other countries, particularly France and 
Flanders, it always bore the stamp of native traits. 

Painting began with manuscript illumination in the 12th 
century, and throughout the next hundred years great progress 
was made. A prized example is a beautifully executed Bible con¬ 
taining fine renditions of architectural forms then current. 

The fog of anonymity hovers about canvases of earliest date; 
unsigned and largely unattributed, they hang in museums silent 
as to authorship but enlightening as to Portugal’s art in the 15th 
and 16th centuries. They speak of three schools. Many unsigned 
pictures of the northern school are attributed to Vasco Fernandez 
“Great Vasco” he was called—much of whose work is in the 
cathedral at Vizeu; Goncalves, court painter to Alfonso V, be¬ 
longed to the central group; the monk Frei Carlos is known to 
have been affiliated with the southerners. 

A strong revival began near 1640, enabling Pereiro, de 


Alevar, Gaelho, and other fine artists of the period to paint many 
important pictures. In the 18th century another renascence was 
brought about by Dom Joao V, who had at his command the 
dazzling wealth of Brazil. After an ebb in the 19th century yet 
another flood-tide carried Columbano to great renown. 

At present an extreme activity marks the course of Portu¬ 
guese artists, and their accomplishments prove that modern 
esthetic movements are understood and accepted. 


Antonio 

SOARES 



^Antonio Soares, whose versatility has won him renown, 
was born in Lisbon. 

First to claim his many-sided talent were easel pictures 
and illustrations; murals came next; then the theatre and 
moving pictures, for which he has designed scenery and 
painted decorations. 

The Portuguese Government has awarded him the val¬ 
uable Columbano Prize. He is a member of various art 
commissions and chairman of the high council of the 
National Association of Fine Arts. 

Mr. Soares has exhibited in Portugal and France, and 
has painted murals for many Portuguese buildings and gov¬ 
ernment offices. 
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PUERTO RICO 

ipj AiNTiNG in Puerto Rico may be said to have begun with Jose 
dL Campeche, who did his best work in the last quarter 
of the 18th century. He was a mystic whose spiritual quality and 
the direct influence of Don Luis Paret Alcazar, the Spanish artist, 
placed him among the foremost painters of the island. 

Next to gain eminence was Francisco Oiler who studied 
under Madrazo at the School of Fine Arts of San Fernando, 
Madrid, and under Couture and Courbet in Paris. He 
distinguished himself as a realist and left a number of pic¬ 
tures inspired by “the customs that were in conflict with the 
civilization of his country.” 

During the second half of the 19th century several foreign 
painters settled in Puerto Rico, art schools were established, 
and exhibitions were patronized by the government, all of 
which helped to produce a rapid development of art. 

This evolution is heing aided today by the University of 


Puerto Rico, vocational and industrial schools, and other agen¬ 
cies. There is a contemporary movement to revive Indian handi¬ 
crafts, and painters are doing particularly interesting work in 
landscape and genre. 


Rafael 

Rios 

REY 



II3escended from a line of artists, Rafael Rios Rey car¬ 
ries on the traditions of his family in Puerto Rico where he 
is considered one of the foremost exponents of the modern 
school. 

After a period of study at home he went to New York 
and there worked under the direction of several noted paint¬ 
ers. Returning to Puerto Rico, he exhibited at the Pro 
Arte in Ponce, at the Waldrop Galleries in San Juan, and a 
number of times at the group shows held by the University 
of Puerto Rico. The 1938 National Exhibition of American 
Art in New York awarded him a gold medal. He has won a 
number of other medals for both water-colors and oils. 
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RUMANIA 


K UMANIAN art is venerable and complex, and generally of 
- amazing splendor. 

Archeologists have found highly artistic pottery made five 
thousand years ago. The Bronze Age bounty includes golden 
objects worthy to stand among the rarest treasures of the epoch. 
Diverse influences enjoyed their hour and left their imprint: 
European civilization commingled with oriental; German, 
Italian, Polish, and Hungarian ideals inspired modifications of 
native forms, also Persian, Serbian, Russian, and Arabian. 
But the diverse mixture produced decorations as rich as any 
known to the Continent. 

Splendor shone out most vividly in the churches where huge 
frescoes, carvings, jewel-studded censers, chalices, and icons, 
luxurious fabrics, and carpets incrusted with gold embroidery 
dazzled the eye with almost transcendent opulence of ornamen¬ 
tation. 

East meets West in Rumania, and Byzantine art developed 
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to the high perfection seen in frescoes of the church 
and monastery of Curtea de Arges. This non-naturalistic style 
held full sway over ecclesiastical murals till about 1700. The 
next century introduced new conceptions: secular subjects were 
rendered for their visual charm; painters turned to oils; western 
European ideas again became important; foreign artists visited 
the country, and many of them remained there permanently. 

The modern Rumanian school of painting is one of colorists. 
Small wonder, for their art of composing chromatic harmonies 
is built upon traditions handed down by color-loving ancestors 
for more than a thousand years. 


I. TEODORESCU-SION 


(Q)ne of the most distinguished painters now active in 
Rumania is I. Teodorescu-Sion, Inspector General of Arts. 

Among technical aspects of his work decorative 
composition has been especially noted by critics. He 
desires to place on canvas a complete image of his 
country, and has realized this aspiration through paintings 
which are intimate, sympathetic expressions of peasant 
life and other peculiarly Rumanian subjects. 

Mr. Teodorescu-Sion has exhibited in Paris, Venice, 
Barcelona, and Brussels. He is represented in the Simu 
Museum and the Toma Stelian Museum, Bucharest. 
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SCOTLAND 

E vidence of Scottish painting before the 16th century is 
doubtful and inadequate. Jameson of Aberdeen, a por¬ 
traitist bom in 1587, is the first known painter. No other sig¬ 
nificant artist emerged before the Treaty of Union in 1707. 
William Aikman, after early training at home, studied in 
Italy where he did a portrait of Allan Ramsey who wrote The 
Gentle Shepherd . 

Continental classicism was the fashion in the 18th century. 
Nasmyth, often called the father of Scottish landscape painting, 
and Allan, originator of the domestic historical movement, were 
important figures. Industrial changes and the romantic return 
to nature brought about a rapid development of genre and 
landscape, led by Thomson and McCulloch. In portraiture 
Raeburn and Gilbert attained distinction. 

About the middle of the 19th century several young Edin¬ 
burgh painters, the most famous of whom was McTaggart, made 
color a dominant element. Late in the century the Glasgow school, 
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under MacGregor’s inspiration, revolted against prevalent nig¬ 
gling technique and achieved a breadth of style which gave power 
and dignity of form. 

Today a strong modern tendency is evident among the 
younger men, represented by the Society of Scottish Artists, and 
academic ideals are preserved by the members of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. 



IVH ACLAUCHLAN Milne, a native of Edinburgh who now 
lives in Dundee, was educated at George Watson’s College 
and studied art in Edinburgh and Paris. 

After four years as a Canadian cow-puncher he returned 
to paint in France and Scotland. 

The Luxembourg Museum, Paris, the Manchester Gal¬ 
lery, Dundee Art Galleries, the gallery in Broughty Ferry, 
and the Glasgow Art Galleries have examples of his work. 

Mr. Milne was elected an associate of the Royal Scot¬ 
tish Academy in 1934 and an academician in 1937. 
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SIAM 

a n artist from the Occident who journeys to far-away Siam in 
quest of knowledge or material enters a world of Asiatic 
beauty so pervading and so insistent as to create a sense of un¬ 
reality. 

After gazing on 9th century heads of Buddha cut from stone, 
perhaps the earliest form of native art, his eyes delight in the 
saffron robes of living Buddhist priests, glowing spots in the 
multicolored throng; he regards the gilded spires that echo yel¬ 
low robes; and stops to hear the tones of bronze temple bells as 
they float on the warm drowsy air. Later, inspection discloses 
that the bells are often decorated with floral designs and 
friendly Siamese tell him that as long ago as the 11th century 
bronze was first used for sculpture. 

He sees other ancient beauty about the temples and monas¬ 
teries: splendid examples of the renowned lacquer work on doors 
and windows; tempera paintings of the Buddhist traditions skil¬ 
fully wrought on cloister walls; dancer-like figures on painted 
banners with delicately colored and minutely patterned back¬ 
grounds. Tempting subjects for pictures present themselves 
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in the palms, sacred white elephants, lotus pools, and a thou¬ 
sand other unfamiliar sights. 

Siamese art shows Hindu, Khmer, and Chinese traces hut 
nevertheless is intrinsically harmonious; it is cared for by a gen¬ 
erous government and is beloved by the people—a state of 
affairs in which an occidental artist finds much to admire and 
something to envy. 


Georges 

BARRIERE 



Georges Barriere, a native of Chablis, France, studied 
under several famous Parisian teachers. In 1934 he won the 
Grand Prix de Peinture de l’Indochine, which included a 
scholarship for the study of art in Indo-China. After a year 
there he decided to live permanently in the Far East, and 
thereafter divided his time between Indo-China and Siam. 

Exhibitions in Paris, Hanoi, Haiphong, Hue, Saigon, 
and Bangkok have elicited wide critical appreciation. He 
has been awarded a number of prizes and the order of the 
Palmes Academiques with the title of Officier d’Academie. 

The French Government, the Governor-General of Indo- 
China, and the Emperor of Annam have purchased his 
paintings, and The Bergues Canal at Bruges is owned by 
Columbia University. 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


G olden treasure lies in the rocks and mountains of Southern 
Rhodesia — both precious yellow metal and relics of 
antiquity. Over a wide area the ruins of ancient buildings still 
hold secret the identity of their builders; perhaps Phoenicians, 
perhaps a later people. But the remains are there because gold 
was in the ground. And scattered over the country are paintings 
of undetermined age done by Bushmen. 

They were executed on the walls of caves and rock- 
shelters mainly with earth pigments and most often showed 
animals and human beings; the flora of the country was oc¬ 
casionally represented, but landscape not at all. Animals 
seemed to catch the artist’s interest and move him to his best 
work. 

The modern period probably began when Thomas Baines, 
the explorer, painted some oils in the 1860’s. Later a group 
of water-colorists appeared, and as study was established in 
the schools more and more talent was developed. By 1925 art 
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societies were being organized in Bulawayo, Salisbury, and 
Umtali. Since the Rhodesian Society of Fine Arts was founded 
a number of exhibitions have been held. 

Artists are turning to oils and etchings, and the country’s 
beautiful scenery furnishes them with many subjects. So once 
again, in the form of beauty from skilled hands, the rocks and 
mountains of Southern Rhodesia yield golden treasure. 


Colonel 

A. Essex 
CAPELL 


It was instruction given by his father, the Rev. H. B. 
Capell, nephew of the fifth Earl of Essex, that started 
Colonel Capell on the way to success as an artist. Later at 
Felsted School a painstaking art master aided him. 

After he quit England, apprenticeship in the merchant 
marine and a stretch with the Cape Mounted Riflemen 
made paints and sketchbooks almost forgotten things. 
He settled in Mashonaland, helped to found the Rhodesian 
Society of Arts, became its president, and exhibits fre¬ 
quently at Cape Town, Natal, and Johannesburg. 
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W hen in the 16th century the great age of Spanish painting 
began two superficially incompatible qualities forthwith 
asserted joint sovereignty. From then until now mystical yearn¬ 
ing and acute sensitiveness to material realities, sometimes only 
one, sometimes both together, have ruled the art of Spain. 

Another baffling anomaly presents itself at the outset. El 
Greco was not a Spaniard but a Greek; and he had the regard 
for outward appearance and the mysticism which governed later 
Spanish artists. He studied in sensuous Renaissance Venice and 
worked in Toledo, still at heart medieval, but he is known in the 
20th century as a “modernist.” 

At Valencia Francisco de Ribalta led the way toward natu¬ 
ralism which Ribera brought to extreme realization when the 
superb 17th century was beginning. Painters of Seville also 
advanced toward naturalism; there, however, mysticism again 
came into its own, for Zurbaran, like El Greco, was more than a 
naturalist and devoted himself to spiritual ardors of monastic 
votaries. Velasquez, who early left Seville to become court 
painter in Madrid, chose the material world and fixed his clear 
gaze upon factual truth. His command of brush and pigment 
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has perhaps never been equaled. The beloved Murillo brought 
to his canvas simple religious feeling, which on occasion rose 
to sublimity, and a liking for realistic portrayal of everyday 
things and people. In the 18th century Goya took up the natu¬ 
ralistic tradition with the same absolute fidelity to visual truth 
that Velasquez had shown. Painting in the 19th century was less 
obedient than formerly to deep racial impulses until Sorolla 
and Zuloaga appeared. 

With the 20th century the old forces reasserted absolute 
dominion. Some contemporary men are unsparing naturalists. 
Others, no matter how modern their idiom, are as certainly 
mystics as El Greco himself. 


Hipolito 

Hidalgo 

de 

CAVIEHES 



]HIipolito Hidalgo de Caviedes, a native of Madrid and 
student of his father, first exhibited when nine years old. 

At the Hispano-American Exhibition, Seville, 1930, 
he won a silver medal. The next two years saw him study¬ 
ing mural painting in Italy and Germany. At the Carnegie 
International Exhibition, 1935, his Eliva and Tiberio was 
awarded first prize. 

His work is to be seen in Spain, Italy, Cuba, and the 
United States. 
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SWEDEN 

S OME of the most fascinating pictures in all European art 
were painted by Swedish peasants with ordinary house 
paint. This astonishing discoveiy has caught the imagination of 
layman and connoisseur alike. 

Of course professional art in Sweden has passed through 
the developments, pauses, advances common to its history else¬ 
where. Its early days saw such productions as the murals in 
medieval churches and Gothic painting of the 13th and 
14th centuries. In 1735 the Academy of Arts was founded. 
Numerous artists of the 18th century achieved fame abroad— 
Lundberg, Hall, Roslin, Per Krafft the Elder, and Wertmuller. 
In the 19th century Edvard Bergh painted landscapes, Hockert 
subjects from history and folk life; Malmstrom told again the 
Old Norse tales; among the Opponents of the eighties were 
Josephson and Ekstrom; Larsson revived the art of fresco 
painting; many artists painted native landscape; Anders Zorn 
received world-wide recognition. Early in the 20th century Ex¬ 
pressionists and Cubists experimented. There are significant 
men and movements now. 
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But recently these and other important matters have been 
somewhat overshadowed by the dramatic emergence of naive 
works by rustic painters. The pictures, painted on white linen 
with bright colors, were hung on walls at festive seasons as long 
ago as the 15th century, though only later ones are extant. They 
were treated in many styles; provinces and even small parishes 
had highly differentiated schools, either realistic or so non- 
representational as to approach modernistic abstraction. 
Small wonder that modern men draw imaginative stimulus 
from these amazing creations of the folk. 


Eigil 

Wilhelm 

SCHWAB 


Eicil Wilhelm Schwab was bom in Stockholm and 
studied there at the Royal Academy of Arts. His pictures 
hang in national, municipal, and private collections of 
Stockholm, Oslo, Gothenburg, Hamburg, Dresden, Leipzig, 
Vienna, Budapest, Glasgow, London, and Paris. 

Mr. Schwab is also a designer of stained-glass win¬ 
dows, a caricaturist, and an illustrator. 

His work has been awarded several medals, including 
the Ducal Medal and the Grand Prix. From 1930 to 1935 
he taught at the Royal Academy of Arts, Copenhagen. 






On Lake Geneva HENRI fehr 

No. 47 


SWITZERLAND 

T he three corners of Switzerland’s ethnological triangle pro¬ 
duced in the natural course of events three sets of racial 
factors and each affected Swiss art. Although French, German, 
and Italian ideals once prevailed west, north, and south, the 
independent national temperament at length found expression. 

Early in the 1500’s Basel was the country’s center of art. 
Holbein the Younger worked there. Von Gesner of Zurich 
did animal pictures. In the 18th century Liotard of Geneva 
painted portraits of many notables, among them Pope Clement 
XII and Marie Antoinette; and Fuseli rose to fame on his 
Shakespearean illustrations. 

The roster of the next century contained such distinguished 
names as Calame, the landscapist, and Menn, teacher at the 
School of Fine Arts, Geneva; but it is his pupil, Ferdinand 
Hodler, who is now looked back upon as the man who prepared 
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the way for later painting. A worker in portraiture, landscape, 
figure, and genre, he at first followed the realistic French man¬ 
ner of Courbet but after a time evolved an original style that is 
strongly reflected in modes of today. 

Contemporary Swiss artists are alive to currents which 
find expression everywhere, but their pictures embody the 
patriotism and stalwart independence that characterize the 
people. These qualities give to their painting its unique flavor. 


Henri 

FEHR 



^^-FTER Henri Fehr, a native of Geneva, was graduated 
from the School of Industrial Art—which institution 
awarded him the Grand Diploma of Honor—he engaged in 
decorative architecture for a while, and then went to Paris 
for further study. 

He has expressed his many talents in portraits and land¬ 
scapes—in oil, water-color, and pastel—and in sculpture, 
murals, ceramics, architecture, and commercial design. In 
1915 he was given a Diday Prize which has permitted him 
to exhibit since then at the Moos Gallery; for many years 
he has contributed to exhibitions both abroad and at home. 

Mr. Fehr’s work has been acquired for many private 
and public collections. 





Native of Trinidad HUGH C. STOLLMEYER 
No. 15 

TRINIDAD 

U ntil lately, one lack in the cultural life of Trinidad was 
largely disregarded by natives and visitors alike; no art 
had ever germinated in that most southerly island of the British 
West Indies. Here and there were to be found architectural or 
other traces of various racial backgrounds, but nothing peculiar 
to the country. Practise and knowledge of painting were ex¬ 
tremely limited. 

In the early 1930 ? s a number of young artists found them¬ 
selves isolated, as they felt, in Trinidad. Distressed by the ab¬ 
sence of facilities for progress, they sought each other out and 
united their talents in a common effort toward better artistic 
achievement. At first two or three met casually and discussed 
various phases of painting. Others soon joined them. This 
fusion of minds from Europe, the Orient, and the Americas 
brought various schools of thought into the discussion and made 
the scope of the meetings as broad as the geographical 
representation. 




The group took definite form in 1933 and became known 
as the Trinidad Independents. Private showings were replaced 
by public exhibitions. The press and people of the island, who 
at first had scoffed, began to feel pride in what the Indepen¬ 
dents were doing. The enrichment of life that art bestows is 
no longer lacking in Trinidad. 


Hugh 

C. 

STOILMEYER 


Hugh C. Stollmeyer, born at Bourg Mulatresse, 
Trinidad, acquired what instruction he could from the lim¬ 
ited available sources but found it necessary to rely prin¬ 
cipally on self-training. 

His drawings, foliage designs, and vivid color combina¬ 
tions soon interested many art lovers of the country. After 
a painting trip through the West Indies and British Guiana 
he gave a highly successful exhibition of oils and water- 
colors in England. 

He is a charter member of the Trinidad Independents. 




Evening Rest LT. COL. SAMI yetik 

No. 70 


TURKEY 

B y founding Constantinople at Byzantium in 330 A.d. as the 
capital of his Roman Empire, and by making Christianity 
the established religion, Constantine I changed the course of 
history and with it the course of European art. 

Oriental traditions and those of Greece formed the com¬ 
posite Byzantine style which was destined to exert tremendous 
influence. Rich colors and sumptuous materials were employed 
in decorating church walls with mosaics and frescoes, the panels 
of iconostases with designs, and books with miniatures. 

In its thousand-year span Byzantine art knew times 
when its practitioners were driven into exile, and four 
periods of greatness. Two of them were Golden Ages: in the first 
Santa Sophia was built; in the second, which followed the de¬ 
structive Iconoclastic period, a definitive iconography was for¬ 
mulated. When Constantinople fell, 1453, this great style which 
for hundreds of years had meant so much to European culture 
came to an end. 

With the conquerors came Mohammedanism and the theo¬ 
logical proscriptions of Islam. However, many sovereigns 
secretly loved pictures, especially portraits, and even surrepti¬ 
tiously collected them. After Mohammed II, whose portrait was 





done by Gentile Bellini of Venice, sultans sometimes had 
court painters. 

The first art school was founded by the artist Hamdi Bey in 
1883. Now exhibitions are held throughout the country, Turkey 
has an academy of fine arts, frequently sends groups of students 
to Europe for further training, and recognizes the important 
place that the fine arts occupy today in the life of a nation. 


Lt. Col. 
Sami 
YETIK 



C^ami Yetik, who is a native of Constantinople, received 
his early education at the Military Academy and was gradu¬ 
ated from that institution. When he was twenty-six years old 
he decided to become a professional artist, went to Paris 
and entered Julian’s. 

At present Mr. Yetik, a lieutenant-colonel, teaches art 
in the Kuleli Military School, and contributes each year to 
the Galatasaray Exhibition. 

This is the first time that one of his pictures has been 
shown outside Turkey. 




Margwani 
No* 37 


DOREEN MOORE 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

T he diversified scenes of an immense land, dazzling light 
from southern skies, gifted young actors in strenuous roles, 
struggle against heavy odds, have made South African painting 
in the 20th century an exciting drama. 

There had been a prologue. Bushmen were the earliest 
actors. They left on the surfaces of rock-shelters and caves 
polychrome paintings of animals and men in lively postures. 
European settlers reached, by the 19th century, such work as 
Bowler’s water-colors and Morland’s landscapes. 

The cur tain rose on the first act in 1902, and the opening 
scene showed the founding of the South African Society of 
Artists — pioneers inspired by a lofty dream but face to face 
with a most plentiful lack of means to artistic ends. 

Thus began a spectacular transformation. Every province 
now has art societies which hold annual exhibitions. Wide- 
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spread public enthusiasm has replaced lethargy. There are 
opportunities for study at the Michaelis and Durban schools 
and elsewhere. The National Gallery and Burger Watch House, 
at Cape Town, and the gallery at Johannesburg have important 
collections. Above all, many painters are at work and their 
deepest concern is the pioneers’ dream: painting national in 
spirit and in expressional forms. 

So the first act of obstacles overcome, of creative accom¬ 
plishment, of a dream beginning to be realized, reaches an ex¬ 
citing climax and augurs well for the drama of growth that 
later acts will unfold. 


Doreen 

MOORE 



ID) oreen Moore, of Bulawayo, studied at the Michaelis 
School, University of Cape Town, and in 1936, won the 
Michaelis Prize. She was made a Master of Arts for a 
thesis on fresco painting, and executed in fresco a decora¬ 
tive mural for the South African National Gallery. Miss 
Moore is a fellow of the South African Society of Artists. 
Her pictures are shown at leading exhibitions In the Union. 




Girl With Sunflower 

No. 62 ILIA IVANOVICH MASHKOFF 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 

T he icons of Russia long stood as a symbol of Russian paint¬ 
ing, which was ecclesiastical to an extraordinary extent. 
Both subjects and technique were under strict sacerdotal control. 

Through Vladimir I, Greek Orthodox Christianity became 
the religion of Russia in the 10th century. The Church at 
first made use of painting done by artists brought from Byzan¬ 
tium, but in the course of time monastic schools were established 
and Russians themselves began to study the painting of murals 
and icons. By the end of the 14th century Byzantine art had be¬ 
come quite Russian in spirit. Rublev carried this development 
to such heights that for nearly a century it was pre-eminent. 

With the 17th century the impact of western European 
representational painting began to be felt. At Moscow the 
“Tsar’s School,” at its best in the work of Ushakov, evolved a 



style which, though it retained some older features, was the 
first step in a new direction. Miniature gained wide popularity. 

In the 19th century Russian painting at last broke com¬ 
pletely its hieratic bonds. There was protest against the St. 
Petersburg Academy. Moscow welcomed Impressionism. The 
decade beginning with 1900 saw exuberant productivity. Since 
1920 creative enthusiasm has awakened in every part of the 
countiy; a new view of life is now finding expression, often in 
forms vividly realistic and permeated with idealistic meaning. 


Ilia 

Ivanovich 

MASHKOFF 



Ilia Ivanovich Mashkoff was born in Moscow and there 
received training at the School of Fine Arts. For many 
years he belonged to a group who practised Postimpres¬ 
sionism with unremitting avoidance of theme. Lately, 
however, he has sometimes included the topical element 
combining it with a realistic point of view. 

Pictures by Mr. Mashkoff have been exhibited in Eng¬ 
land, the Netherlands, Germany, and the United States, 
and have been acquired by the Tretyakov State Gallery, 
Russian Museum, Leningrad, and the museums of Viatka, 
Vologda, and Kazan, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 




Rock Bound Coast 
No. 54 


JONAS LIE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I N the 18th century the current English style was followed by 
American painters. Many of them were trained in London by 
a compatriot, West, who enjoyed much contemporary esteem. 
Copley, too, lived in London. West’s theories on the painting of 
portraits and historical subjects were exemplified in America by 
Stuart, Trumbull, Sully, and Rembrandt Peale, some of whom 
worked on into the next century. 

The second quarter of the 19th century produced the Hudson 
River school and enthusiasm for native landscape. Among the 
men associated with this movement were Cole, Inman, Durand, 
Inness, Bierstadt, Martin, and Wyant. 

From the early seventies onward rapid development oc¬ 
curred. Public collections were begun at the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum in New York and elsewhere; private collectors became 
more numerous; schools were founded, though many students 
still went to Paris for much of their training. Homer and Eakins 
showed distinctively American feeling. Ryder’s mystical can¬ 
vases were strangely imaginative. Inness, Martin, Hunt, and 
La Farge were all affected by French ideas which became increas¬ 
ingly potent throughout the latter part of the century. Mary 
Cassatt, Twachtman, and Hassam adopted Impressionism. Sar¬ 
gent and Whistler settled in London. With the turn of the century 
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great changes were brought about by the daring realistic subjects 
of Henri, Sloan, Luks, Glackens, Davies, and others. 

The New York Armory Show in 1913 was a fateful turning 
point; it gave stimulus and greater freedom to artists and helped 
to bring about wider acceptance of modern styles. Since then the 
20th century has seen much work done by many variously gifted 
men. Mexican example has stimulated a revival of mural dec¬ 
oration. Native artists now paint American subjects to an in¬ 
creasing extent, and speak the new idioms with a Yankee accent. 


Jonas 

LIE 



JJonas Lie, president of the National Academy and mem¬ 
ber of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, was bom 
in Norway. He studied at the National Academy and the 
Art Students’ League. 

He is represented in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York; Luxembourg Museum, Paris; Carnegie Insti¬ 
tute, Pittsburgh; Corcoran Gallery, Washington; West 
Point Military Academy; collection of Crown Prince Olav 
of Norway; Museums of Boston, Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis; Whitney Museum of American Art, and others. 
He is a Knight of the Order of St. Olav. 



Rustic Scene carmelo de arzadun 

No. 43 


URUGUAY 

T he Charrua Indians, who early inhabited Uruguay, were 
typical nomads of the plains. Unlike many other South 
American aborigines they left behind no traces of cultural pur¬ 
suits whatever. 

It was not until after the white men had arrived that art 
began. Faint glimpses of the Portuguese and Spanish influences 
that prevailed throughout colonial days can now be caught in 
official archives. Here may be seen numerous drawings which, 
though they have artistic value, are treasured chiefly for their 
historical interest. 

Responding to the esthetic wants of the new nation, painters 
gradually began to emerge. The first important one was Juan 
Manuel de Blanes who enriched Uruguay with his talent. The 
19th century belonged to him. He went to Italy for training and 
there developed the classical manner which appears in many 
canvases depicting his country’s history. The yellow fever 
scourge which beset Montevideo gave him a dramatic subject. 
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Scintillating tones and romantic naturalism opened the 20th 
century, and as the decades passed painting grew in sparkle 
and virility. Many younger artists work in the modern styles; 
both they and their more academic contemporaries make fre¬ 
quent use of native themes, and add to the distinction of Uru¬ 
guayan painting, which was already high. 



JIhe talent of Carmelo de Arzadun, of Salto, early at¬ 
tracted notice, and a pension from the State enabled him 
to study in Europe at the Art and Trade School, Bilbao, 
and the Yity Academy, Paris. 

He won a silver medal at the Panama-Pacific Interna¬ 
tional Exposition, San Francisco. Since then he has fre¬ 
quently exhibited in South America, the United States, and 
Europe with conspicuous success, as many first prizes and 
gold medals evince. His work has been acquired by 
museums of Uruguay, Argentina, and France. 

Mr. Arzadun has taught at the Circulo Fomento de 
Bellas Artes, the Escuela Industrial, and the Instituto Nor¬ 
mal de Senoritas, Montevideo. 





Strip of the Venezuelan Coast LUIS ALFREDO LOPEZ-MENDEZ 
No. 41 


VENEZUELA 

P ainting gave its first illustrious name to Venezuela late in the 
18th century. Jose Rodriques Rendon, a native of Santa Ines 
de Cumana, who had been sent to Spain for a general education, 
gained attention through his artistic ability while a student in 
Madrid; the Spanish Government officially recognized with 
patronage his great talent. He afterward became a celebrated 
painter, the earliest Venezuelan to attain that distinction. 

Several decades earlier Campeche, a Puerto Rican of fine 
imagination, had worked in Caracas. Pictures done by slaves who, 
though ignorant of all guiding principles, succeeded in portray¬ 
ing their masters with delightful ingenuity are treasured as heir¬ 
looms, for they have remarkable grace and freshness. 

After 1811, when independence was proclaimed, art began 
to take on a style which revealed the Venezuelan temperament 
and taste—a decided bent for precise expression and avoidance 
of extreme contrasts. These qualities perhaps reached their 



highest development in the paintings of Martin Tovar y Tovar, 
many of which decorate public buildings of Caracas. 

Enthusiastic young artists who introduced some of the cur¬ 
rent new theories early in the 20th century were particularly 
concerned with the Impressionistic treatment of light. Those of 
the present generation are inclined to be more tolerant of older 
traditions. 


LOPEZ-MENDEZ 


]Luis Alfredo Lopez-Mendez studied for several years 
at the School of Fine Arts, Caracas, then began foreign 
training which took him to North America and Europe. In 
1919 he enrolled at the Art Students’ League, New York, 
later entered the Academia de San Carlos, Mexico, and 
afterward spent several years in Italy. 

He has contributed to leading magazines in the United 
States, Cuba, Mexico, Argentina, and Venezuela. 

Mr. Lopez-Mendez taught painting and the history of 
art at the School of Fine Arts, Caracas, and became Direc¬ 
tor of Culture and Fine Arts of the Ministry of National 
Education. 



Luis 

Alfredo 



Lady ALBERT E. DANIEL 

No. 29 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

U ntil lately the Virgin Islands had little in the way of art to 
pass from one generation to another. No artist flourished 
there; local tradition celebrated no painting peculiar to the 
region. Camille Pissarro, born at St. Thomas in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, early left his native land, attracted by Parisian ateliers 
and possibilities for fame abroad. He achieved a place among 
the most important artists of his day as a pioneer leader in the 
French Impressionist movement. 

The Church of Saints Peter and Paul has some particularly 
good murals painted by the Redemptorist Fathers. Here and 
there on the islands one comes across a family portrait; nothing 
else is to be found except paintings in the studios of several 
contemporary artists. 

Despite lack of opportunity, the aptitudes of the people have 
not been atrophied; much ability is discernible. Although even 
now there is no school of art, and native students must work alone 
or go elsewhere for training, the islanders have made progress. 
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What next? Will they be drawn to modern centers of art, as 
Raphael was drawn to Rome and Giorgione from Castelfranco 
to Venice? Or will they, like Umbrian artists of the Renaissance, 
found a local school?—seize their unique opportunity, and 
record in art the transmutations their legendary African inheri¬ 
tance has passed through in these islands of the New World? 



J^.lbert E. Daniel was born in St. Thomas, and studied 
there at the Couvent de la Sainte Union de Sacre Coeur. 
Although the curriculum of that institution contained a 
course in art his family was unable to provide for the special 
instruction which the study of drawing and painting in¬ 
volved. Determined, however, to learn something about 
technique, he picked up what he could as he could and, 
later on, after school days were over, painted constantly. 

The inability to make a formal study of art seemed to 
Mr. Daniel in his boyhood a handicap and hardship, but it 
proved to be an advantage for he thereby acquired a style 
that is extraordinarily personal and expressive. 



Welsh Coal Miner evan Walters 

No. 6 


WAIES 

W elsh names in English art sparkle like jewels in a royal 
crown. Wales has created no tradition of her own but has 
lavishly contributed to England’s. 

The earliest Welsh artist to achieve fame was Inigo Jones 
who in the 17th century executed many spirited costume and 
scenic designs for court masques. It was as an architect, how¬ 
ever, that he achieved highest fame. Before his day England 
had not seen the civilized taste of the Renaissance expressed in 
stone. The Banqueting Hall in Whitehall is sufficient evidence 
of how superbly he set the new Palladian style before England. 
Lloyd and Williams were among the pioneers of British mezzo¬ 
tint. After a break, the line was continued in John Jones, a 
mezzotint and stipple engraver whose translations of portraits 
by Reynolds and Romney are now much prized. 

In the 18th century Wilson, the greatest painter Wales has 
produced and a founder of British landscape painting, was 



followed by Barker whose lighter landscapes are so fluent that 
several have passed as Gainsboroughs. 

Burne-Jones, pupil of Rossetti, was a leader of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement in England. 

Since 1900 the number of Welsh painters has been large and 
many have achieved international renown. Among them is 
David Jones, one of Britain’s most important water-colorists. 
Which shows that contemporary Welsh artists are mindful of 
old custom. 



IEvan Walters was born in Wales and received his early 
training there. After study in the Royal Academy, London, 
he traveled extensively through Europe and America. 

Among the media he employs are oils, water-colors, and 
tempera. 

Portraiture, landscape, still life, and mural decorations 
demonstrate his versatility. The portraits include those of 
many distinguished sitters. Mr. Walters has lived for some 
years in London. 




Girls by the Water roxane cuvaj 

No. 4 


YUGOSLAVIA 

ROM the 12th to 14th centuries painting had so developed in 
what is now Yugoslavia that it led the art of southeastern 
Europe. Hundreds of churches and castles were built in Serbia 
and Dalmatia, and for their decoration artists painted innumer¬ 
able frescoes. Many of these pictures exist today, a valuable 
artistic treasure. 

Invasion and other events halted this development. About 
the middle of the 18th century an awakening occurred; art 
schools were founded and from them striking talent appeared. 
But it was not till the second half of the 19th century that modem 
painting showed its real strength. Notable Yugoslav exhibitions 
held in Rome, 1911, and in London, 1915, demonstrated through 
important productions that many strong personalities were con¬ 
tinuing to be developed. 

The past two decades have seen a continuance of this renas¬ 
cence; museums and art schools have been established by 
State and municipal governments, and under their patronage 
many young artists are sent abroad for study; Belgrade now has 
a museum of modem art which contains the work of contem¬ 
porary Yugoslav and foreign painters. 
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Artists of the younger generation, like their immediate prede¬ 
cessors, are maintaining both the vitality and abundance of 
Yugoslav painting. Many technical methods enter into their work 
but it manifests little tendency to extreme styles. 


Roxane 

CUVAJ 



ID^-OXAne Cuvaj, a native of Bosnia, was one of the first 
women ever permitted to study at the Academy of Art in 
Vienna. At the Hagenbund—the equivalent of the Paris 
Salon des Independants—she made her debut and received 
much favorable criticism. 

For a number of years she was connected with the 
Archeological Museum at Zagreb. More recently she has 
been active in Paris, where galleries have shown her work, 
art magazines have reproduced it, and the Jeu de Paumes 
has purchased it. 

Collections in France, Yugoslavia, and the United 
States contain pictures by Miss Cuvaj. 
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